


FREEDOM 


Americans want FREEDOM. We do not want 
“four freedoms" or a dozen freedoms or a 
hundred freedoms. We just want Freedom — 
the freedom that will permit each as an indi- 
vidual to govern the conduct of his own life 
with a minimum of outside interference. We 
want to have the choice as to whether we 
should merely hold down a job and make an 
indifferent living or apply our intelligence and 
really work— iB 


“And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” _, 
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IN THE MAIL 


I, personally, would like to compli- 
ment you on your editorial policy. It is 
gratifying to see a periodical presenting 
real logical reasoning and facts on what 
the “NEW DEAL” is doing to this 
country. We are rapidly developing at 
home a form of government much more 
obnoxious than the ones we are fighting 
over-seas, undesirable as they may be. 

C. H. Morrow 

Asst. to Vice President. 
J. 1. CASE COMPANY 
Racine, Wisconsin 





We are vitally interested in every- 
thing that affects this area. We rejoice 
over the great service that the Manv- 
FACTURERS Recorp has rendered the 
South. We feel like the period that is 
just ahead will be one of distinct 
growth. 

T. L. Holcomb 
Executive Secretary. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL BOARD 
OF THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 





We wish to congratulate you on your 
editorials, particularly in the last issue 
on the “Hoof and Mouth Disease.” 

S. E. Hunting, President. 
STANDARD SUPPLY CO., INC. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 





I have read your editorials with much 
interest and complete approval. It is 
unfortunate that most of the people who 
should read your splendid editorials 
never see them, and it is this same class 
of our citizens that will strive to keep 
these so called “New Dealers” in office. 
From all indications, it is the purpose 
of the ‘New Dealers” to create strife 
between Management and Labor as well 
as to cause friction between the south- 
ern white and negro races, all of which 
is to be regretted. 

I am a Southern-born Jeffersonian 
Democrat, but expect to vote the Repub- 
lican ticket next year from Dog Catcher 
to President. Keep up the good work 
you are doing. 

H. McA. Rose. 
DAYTON TIRE SALES COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Every word of the editorial “By 
Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them” is 
absolutely true. You have the advantage 
of pointing to facts and figures after 
they have happened. This, naturally, is 
the best evidence. 
There are many of us who did not 
believe the words coming out of the 
mouths of the visible heads of the New 
Deal. We have opposed their unsound 
doctrines even before 1982. 
I hope you and other serious-minded 
Southerners will do something about it. 
Walter Siegerist, 
President. 

THE MEDART COMPANY 

St. Louis, Missouri 
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Jis YUnrationed 


You don't need “points or ration 
books to buy life insurance. What 
you need is the willingness to give 
up something today so your family 
won't have to give up everything 


tomorrow. 


Let a Prudential Represen- 
tative Help You Guarantee 
Their Future 








She PRupentiAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 














Little Grains of Sand 





“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 





If we, as ordinary citizens, have to swallow the fact 


that there is only one “indispensable man” in Amer- 


ica, why not take a second dose of the same kind of 
medicine and frankly recognize the fact that has been 
pounded upon our eyes and dinned into our ears for 
more than a decade, that there is only one “indis- 
pensable woman.” The delegates to one of our great 
national political conventions, if they should choose 
—or should we say if they are compelled—could re- 
nominate the present incumbent for president and his 
spouse for the vice-presidency. The least that such 
convention action would accomplish would be to 
focus the attention of the voters of the nation on 
personalities who have paraded themselves as indi- 
viduals across the national stage to the detriment of 
representative constitutional government. 

Granted that there is an “indispensable man’; 
granted his “drafting” and his “election,” there are 
many advantages to be gained by having the first. lady 
as Vice President. Not the least of these is that she 
loves to preside, that while presiding over the Senate 
her oral expressions could not include personal opin- 
ions and that. while the Senate was in session it would 
be her duty to remain at home in Washington. 





Further light on developing bureaucracy from 
Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia: 

“Not even the most expert and best-informed Gov- 
ernment officials can name a majority of the alpha- 
betical agencies that now govern us. This bureauc- 
racy today has 3,063,379 paid employes (exclusive of 
the armed services)... . The annual pay roll of this 
civilian bureaucracy is over $8,000,000.000. . . . To- 
day the Federal Government has one civilian employe 
to every 214 soldiers.” 





Terrific toll of accidents in the United States is un- 
derlined again by the report of the National Safety 
Council for 1943. The summary: 

Killed—94,500; injured—9,700,000; monetary loss 
—$5,000,000,000. 

The organization reported 41,500 workers lost their 
lives, on and off their jobs, and estimated the time lost 
because of mishaps was equivalent to a complete shut- 
down for a full year of war plants employing 150,000 
persons. 





Genius is a rare mental quality. Few people in 
their jobs and professions possess it. Even among 
the few who really do possess genius there are a very 
few who think that they do. To be sure there is an 


“indispensable man” among that very few. 
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Human progress can be visualized by a picture of a 
beautiful forest, but when the trees of this forest are 
admired it must be remembered that each one grew 
from the seed planted there by the thought and work 
of a man superior in ability and diligence to his fel- 
lows. This picture is too precious to permit it to be de- 
stroyed and replaced by a pasture for cattle after 
the trees have been cut down by thoughtless or self- 
seeking humanity. 





To continue the same figure of speech: Republican 
Rome saw the forest of human progress in the sum- 
mer of its glory. The decadent Roman Empire saw it 
in the autumn when its leaves withered and were 
dying. The Middle Ages saw it in winter with its 
bare branches standing stark and cold and barren. 
With the Renaissance came spring. Small buds be- 
gan to appear. The forest was coming to life. In the 
20th century, this forest is in midsummer. Can this 
picture be captured and put in oils by genius so that 
it will always remain summer and that the historic 
cycle of autumn, winter and spring need not recur? 





The 727th Railway Operating Battalion of the 
Transportation Corps, Army Service Forces, whose 
men are veterans of the North African and Sicilian 
campaigns, is in action again, this time in Italy. 

Lieutenant Colonel Fred W. Okie of Somerset, Ken- 
tucky, commanding officer of the 727th, has returned 
to this country and reports that his outfit is keeping 
them rolling on the Fifth Army front. 

“Sometimes,” Colonel Okie declared, “we didn’t 
know how they rolled; but they rolled. At the begin- 
ning of operations in North Africa, all we had for 
months were some old French locomotives. They 
broke down constantly; but we patched them up and 
they ran, hauling supplies to the front.” 

Life in the 727th is no picnic, Colonel Okie re- 
marked. German demolition and allied precision 
bombings have smashed road beds, turned marshalling 
yards, bridges and stations into jumbled, twisted 
masses of steel, masonry and bodies. Yet the trains 
roll on. Men of the 727th continually work 56 and 40 
hours without rest. They sleep and eat aboard their 
trains. The battalion’s road repair unit is especially 
pressed. It pushes ahead, repairing tracks and clear- 
ing demolitions as it goes. The men of this unit have 
been bombed, shelled and strafed, but casualties have 
been extremely low. 

“We have had trucks and half-tracks bombed into 
junk, and locomotives blown up, but somehow my 
men always craw] out of the wreckage with practical- 
ly no injuries,” Colonel Okie remarked. 

The 727th was cited for its work in Sicily and 
Colonel Okie wears the Legion of Merit. Eighty per 
cent of the men of the battalion are former railroad- 
ers and represent almost every railroad in the United 
States. Most of the men volunteered for rail battalion 
service, Two-thirds of the officers are from the ranks 
of the Southern Railway System which sponsored 
formation of the battalion. 
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Stacnleas FASTENING 


Headquarters 


HEADQUARTERS is “a chief place of 
business.’’ So... . when you need non- 
ferrous and stainless fastenings, come 
toHarpers... the organization which 
specializes on the manufacture of 
bolts, nuts, screws, washers, rivets and 
specials made of Brass, Bronze, Cop- 
per, Everdur, Monel and Stainless... 
an organization not concerned with 
‘common steel fastenings. 

To serve fastening users, Harper 
stocks over 4280 different items... 
employs a large staff of engineers and 
field service men... and offers a vast 
fund of practical non-ferrous and 
stainless fastening ‘Know 


how.”’ Sample this ‘Know BRASS 
how” by writing (on your BRONZE 
pei for a pi COPPER 
color age catalog. 

seabibasibics m EVERDUR 
THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2645 Fletcher Street, Chicago 18, Ill. MONEL 

BRANCH OFFICES: 
STAINLESS 


New York City * Philadelphia * Los Angeles 
1 Ci +7 a e ww 4, 





Representatives in Principal Cities 
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AT LAST / A small power 


LIFT TRUCK on pneumatic tires 


watt 
Pita 


The “HYSTER” 20 
GASOLINE POWERED LIFT TRUCK 


Note these new. outstanding features: 
a. Pneumatic tires—goes anywhere. 
b. Hydraulic lift and tilt—smooth positive control. 
c. Telescoping lift—for high piling . . . airspace is free. 
d. Compact: design—36” wide x 71” long. 
e. Trunnion steering—turns in its own length. 
f. Gasoline powered—4 cylinder aircooled engine. 
The HYSTER “20” Fork Lift Truck is a 2000 lb. capacity unit, 
the ideal size for most factories, warehouses, freight depots 


and airports. Although wholly new in design it has been 
thoroughly tested by several months’ constant use. 


It will pay you to include HYSTER 20 Lift Trucks in your 
plans for new post war materials handing equipment. 


HYSTER materials handling equipment includes Straddle 
Trucks, Fork Lift Trucks and Mobile Cranes ... all gasoline 
powered and all on pneumatic tires. 


WOULD YOU 
WRITE FOR BUY A MOTOR TRUCK 
FOLDER #673 WITH OLD STYLE 


SOLID TIRES? 





TRAVELS ANY WHERE 


; WILLAMETTE 


HYSTER 


CONMIPANY . 


FACTORIES 


2973 N. E. Clackamas St. 1873 North Adams Street 
Portland 8, Oregon Peoria 1, Illinois 





SALES & SERVICE OFFICES 

221 North La Salle St. 233 Ninth Street 
hicago 1, Ill. San Francisco 3, Calif. 

90 West Street Masonic Buildin 
New York 6, N. Y. New Orleans 12, La. 

1022 Denrike Building 2700 Santa Fe Ave. 
Washington 5. D.C. Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
2724 First Avenue South 
Seattle 4. Wash. 





The 1943 Blue Book of Southern Progress just is- 


sued will impress the reader with the progress which 
the South is making and gives substantial basis for 
the belief that this section has entered upon a new 
era of creative enterprise. 

The last two or three years of war effort have been 
responsible for a wider recognition than before of 
the vast natural resources of the South. The use of 
these resources by great plants erected in the various 
states for war needs has shown the Southern people 
themselves the magic performed in transforming the 
things of mine and field into shells and ships and 
aircraft to insure victory. 

All of this has been inspiration and proof of the 
importance of turning to account the materials at 
hand in order to supply the needs of others. It took 
a long time for the fact to be recognized that it was 
uneconomical to send raw cotton to another part of 
the country to be made into textiles. 

While it is true that the emergency of war brought 
attention in great degree to the vital part. the South’s 
resources must take in bringing victory, the record 
has been plain that in this area is the natural, eco- 
nomical location for manufacturing and for a diversi- 
fied agriculture to contribute to it. One has only to 
consider the spread of the chemical industry in the 
South in the last ten years to see a part of the pic- 
ture that is in the making. 


For several years capital has been hesitant about 
investments. The various reasons for this are fa- 
miliar to most business men. But it is a safe prophecy 
that with the return of anything like normal condi- 
tions, and in view of the vast. sums that will be press- 
ing for an outlet into fields of profitable investment, 
we shall have in this section such utilization of the 
resources with which nature has favored the South 
as has not been witnessed before. Here we have the 
basis for a solid and continuing prosperity. The evi- 
dence of the last ten years of depression proves it. 
Compare the advances made here with the declines 
elsewhere. And nowhere is there as little likelihood 
of the danger of an over-expanded plant capacity 
hanging over progress as a pall. In all likelihood this 
capacity will be found to be a means at hand for es- 
sential work. 





Sen. Pat McCarran, prominent senator from Ne- 
vada, has said: “The fact that we are engaged in a 
war does not mean that we must revise our form of 
government. We are making war as an organized 
Nation and one of the purposes for which we fight is 
the preservation of our constitutional liberties and 
our constitutional form of government. We must not 
let that essential truth escape us.” 





During the past few months our Government has 
purchased from Canada 60 million bushels of wheat 
and has made arrangements to import 150 million 
bushels during the year ending October 1, 1944; yet 
our farmers were penalized 49 cents per bushel for 
raising more wheat than governmental regulations 
allowed and thousands of acres of wheat were burned 
to avoid this penalty. 
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Socializing the practice of medicine and surgery 
means an annual payroll tax of approximately three 
billion dollars. It means government control over a 
segment of the finest and most unselfish men in our 
country. It means bureaucratic control over one of 
your best friends, your doctor, the man on whom you 
count when the going is tough in the home that con- 
tains your loved ones. 


If the medical profession is government controlled 
will it come under the provisions of the wage and 
hour law? 





People have become accustomed to the idea that 
change, social, economic, political and even religious, 
means progress. They do not realize that any change 
is based on experiment and that an experiment is a 
great deal more apt to be unsuccessful than it is to 
be successful. It is the untried theory of the mind as 
it competes with the wisdom of the ages. 





It has been reported that the federal government 
bought more than 100,000 pieces of chinaware at a 
price of eighteen cents each on the same day that it 
sold thousands of pieces of these identical items to 
salvage companies at eight cents each. This report 
has been published and has not been denied. 





Ecuador now has a navy, a number of private 
yachts which had been taken over in the United 
States by our government. They were fitted out and 
shipped, gratis, to Ecuador. Now they ride handsome- 
ly at anchor in the river at Guayaquil, 140 miles from 
the sea. 





A few decades ago Theodore Roosevelt, then Presi- 
dent, made the following statement to his fellow 
countrymen : 

“The president of the United States is merely the 
most important among a large number of public ser- 
vants. He should be supported or opposed exactly to 
the degree which is warranted by his good conduct 
or bad conduct, his efficiency or inefficiency in render- 
ing loyal, able and disinterested service to the nation 
as a whole. 

“Therefore, it is absolutely necessary that there 
should be liberty to tell the truth about the acts of 
the president of the United States, and this means 
that it is exactly necessary to blame him when he does 
wrong or to praise him when he does right. Any other 
attitude in an American citizen is both base and ser- 
vile. Nothing but the truth should be spoken about 
the president of the United States, or anyone else. 
But to announce that there must be no criticism of 
the president of the United States or that we are to 
stand by the president right or wrong, is not only un- 
patriotic and servile, but is morally treasonable to the 
American spirit.” 
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YEARS ROLL ON 


There is a generous amount of thoroughly dependable 
reliability in every Layne Well Water System ever built! 
In the postwar years to come, that outstanding feature will 
be greatly appreciated by thousands of municipal and 
industrial executives, Even during the most strenuous days 
of war emergency, Layne quality was rigidly maintained. 


There is more to a Layne Well Water System than 
reliability. In efficiency, they are beyond comparison. 
They lead the world in records of long life. Maintenance 
cost, year in and year out, is only a minor item. 


Layne Well Water Systems are today serving the 
world's greatest cities, manufacturers, war mn railroads, 
mines, naval stations, ship yards and training camps. In 
thousands of cases, both in this land in foreign countries, 
they have met and far surpassed the most rigid require- 
ments in quality, efficiency and low operation cost. 


If your post war plans call for the use of more water, 
Layne engineers will gladly cooperate in providing valu- 
able recommendations. For literature, address Layne & 
Bowler, Inc., General Offices, Memphis 8, Tennessee. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., Stuttgart, Ark. * 
Layne-Atlantic Co., Norfolk, Va. * ar eats 10: Memphis, 
y » Ind. y' 


La. * Louisiana Well Co., Monroe, La. yne- 
’ ty * Layne-Northwest Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. * Layne-Ohio Co., Columbus, Ohio * Layne-Texas Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas * Layne-Western Co., Kansas City, Mo. * Layne-Western 

Mi M is, Minn, * International Water Supply, 











WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


DEEP WELL PUMPS 


BUILDERS OF WELL WATER SYSTEMS FOR 
EVERY INDUSTRIAL AND MUNICIPAL NEED 
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COMPARISON 


Preamble to a Senate Bill introduced by the Senior 
Senator of New York who was born Robert Ferdi- 
nond Wagner in Nastatten, Province, of Hessen, 


Germany. 


T° provide for the general welfare; to alleviate the 


- economic hazards of old age, premature death, 
disability, sickness, unemployment, and dependency ; 
fo amend and extend the provisions of the Social 
Security Act; to establish a United National Social 
Insurance System; to extend the coverage, and to 
protect and extend the social-security rights of in- 
dividuals in the military service; to provide insur- 
ance benefits for workers permanently disabled; to 
establish a Federal system of unemployment com- 
pensation, temporary disability, and maternity bene- 
fits; to establish a national system of public employ- 
ment offices ; to establish a Federal system of medical 
and hospitalization benefits; to encourage and aid 
the advancement of knowledge and skill in the pro- 
vision of health services and in the prevention of 
sickness, disability and premature death; to enable 
the several States to make more adequate provision 
for the needy aged, the blind, dependent children, 
and other needy persons; to enable the States to 
tstablish and maintain a comprehensive public as- 
tistance program; and to amend the Internal Rev- 


enue Code. 
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Preamble to a possible Senate Bill that might be 
introduced, if he were alive today by John Caldwell 
Calhoun, born in Abbeville District, South Caro- 
lina, United States of America, 


O provide for the INDIVIDUAL welfare; to al- 

leviate the Marxian hazards of a controlled so- 
ciety, premature death of conscience, disability of 
mental faculties and sickness of heart, unemployment 
of intelligence and dependency upon charity of 
others, to change or abolish the provisions of the 
present “Social Security Act’; to reestablish our 
faith in the integrity and usefulness of the insurance 
companies of the nation under competent state con- 
trol; to extend and prolong membership in the armed 
forces until the individual has proven that he can 
be self-supporting in civilian life and to make ade- 
quate provision for the education and rehabilitation 
of those who can never be self-supporting at their 
former occupations, or if totally disabled, to support 
them at retired service pay; to advise the states that 
each should punish those who have proved themselves 
to be deliberate and chronic offenders of its unem- 
ployment compensation laws to advise the states to 
strictly enforce workmen’s compensation laws, to ad- 
vise the father that, in the case of maternity, he is 
responsible and will be held to be strictly account- 
able; to reestablish a national system of free employ- 
ment subject to neither coercion nor tribute, to per- 
mit the medical profession to exercise its great and 
humane talents and to further develop individually 
its marvelous scientific accomplishments and so to 
aid in the prevention of sickness, disability and pre- 
mature death; to permit and enable the citizens of 
the several states to so conduct the course of their 
daily lives that they, either as fathers, husbands or 
sons may have the opportunity to make provision for 
those whom they hold dear; to abolish any national 
comprehensive public assistance program; and for 
the purposes stated above to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code. 
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THE EDITOR REPLIES 


To a letter from a thoughtful reader 


Wher 
tion th 
promin 
Means 
solemn] 
try that 


If a co. 
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BALTIMORE ceived | 


EDITOR'S OFFICE : What 
February 1, 1944 The ¢ 


Dear Sir: and sur 
We fellows who write our thoughts and have them published, seo 
always like to know that they are read, whether the reader ’ 
agrees with them or not. I hope you will continue to see some If thi 
of the things that I write and have printed in THE MANUFAC- oe 
TURERS RECORD. They are expressions of beliefs that I inherited It is ¢ 
from a line of independent men and have had confirmed by an to trick 
education and experience abroad in the last war. These beliefs P 
have not been controverted by my business experience since then. dae i 


You know as well as I do that the South has been and is could nm 
still being exploited by one political party on a purely his- visabili’ 
toric basis. You know as well as I do that the New Deal is a 
political organization hiding behind the cloak of humanitarian- 1, Pa 
ism in order to control mob vote. receive 
amount 





I have been trying to point out the fact that the New Deal 
has stolen the Democratic Party. I have not tried to urge any 2, Pa 
Democrat to vote Republican or any Republican to vote Demo- receive. 
cratic. I have tried to show that the issue goes much deeper the few 
than party names or party candidates. our res} 


It is an issue between two diametrically opposed philoso- 
phies—on the one hand the individual who strives to make his 
place in the world and to be helpful to his family, his friends, 
his community and his nation, and on the other hand the phi- 
losophy of regimentation by the psychological control of leaders 
of the mob. 


Fortunately, it is possible to reach minds like yours. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible to reach the minds of many 
scores of voters right in your own district, each one of whose 
votes is equal in the counting to the one of yours. Demagogism 
has reached the pinnacle from which it laughs at intelligence 
and integrity. 


Sincerely yours, Is the 
be foun 
ing to t 
Both of 
Diction 
Acco) 
liance ¢ 

Again 
organiz 
number 
especial 
enough 
ing com 


Et A gre 
Americ 
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DUAL TAXATION 


When, under the 16th amendment to the constitu- 
tion the first income tax law was passed in 1913 a 
prominent and respected member of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
solemnly assured the House and through it the coun- 
try that “there will be no double taxation, of course.” 
If a corporation pays a tax on its income, he said, 
there should be no tax imposed on the dividends re- 
ceived by persons from that corporation. 


What has happened since 1913? 


The corporations, small as well as large, are taxed 
and surtaxed on their earnings and their stockholders 
are taxed and surtaxed on the part that. is left for 
distribution to them. 


If this is not dual taxation then what is it? 


It is dual taxation and as such is a direct invitation 
to trick corporate organization or deficit financing. 


Suppose you and I and John Jones planned to in- 
vest $100,000 in a new business that we thought we 
could make successful. We would consider the ad- 
visability of three courses of procedure. 


1, Pay in to the embryo corporation $100,000 and 
receive from it certificates of common stock for that 
amount. 


2. Pay in to the embryo corporation $100,000 and 
receive from it bonds bearing a 6% interest rate and 
the few shares of common stock that would represent 
our respective interests in the company. 


3. Pay in to the embryo corporation a few dollars 
to pay incorporation proceedings and then sell our 
banker or a financing institution on the soundness of 
our idea, arrange to borrow the money from the bank, 
or company and operate on the funds thus advanced. 


If a corporation is organized under plan No. 1 it 
pays taxes on its income as a corporation and its 
stockholders pay taxes as individuals on any of its net 
income that is left. after corporate taxes and is dis- 
tributed to them. 


Under plan No. 2 a corporation could deduct $6,000 
as a fixed interest charge and return to its bondhold- 
ers (the same people who are its stockholders) that 
amount, corporate tax exempt. Under this plan the 
corporate organizers and entrepreneurs would risk 
their own money but they would escape dual taxation 
to the tune of 6% annually on their investment. 


Plan No. 3 is of course the most attractive to the 
budding young business. It uses the savings of the 
frugal people who are bank depositors and insurance 
policy holders. It deducts interest on this capital be- 
fore it figures net income and it leaves the backbone 
of our republic, the “savers,” holding the bag in case 
of failure. 


Why should sensible business men be criticized by 
the Security and Exchange Commission for the very 
thing that the income tax laws tempt them to do? 


Dual taxation is wrong in principle. It is also 
wrong in practice. 





TRUST 


Is the definition of the word “trust” that which can 
be found in any dictionary or is it now defined accord- 
ing to the meaning given it by the attorney general? 
Both of these definitions can be found in Webster’s 
Dictionary. 

According to Webster, a trust is “an assured re- 
liance on another’s integrity.” 


Again, according to Webster, it is “a permanent 
organization controlling the commercial policy of a 
mmber of establishments operated independently, 
especially when such an organization is strong 
enough to control prices by suppressing or disregard- 
Ing competition.” 


' A greater misnomer was never inflicted upon the 
American public than the second definition and its 
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resulting climax in the term, “Anti-Trust Act.” 
Present-day economists and politicians cannot be 
blamed for it. It antedates them by a good many. 
years. All of us can be blamed for the perversion that 
we have permitted to occur in our minds over the 
meaning of the word “trust.” 


A trust, personal or corporate, is a sacred respon- 
sibility. A wife or a child’s trust in a father is his 
highest valued treasure. The trust of investors in 
corporate organizations is the finest tribute that those 
organizations can have paid to them for their hon- 
esty and integrity. - 


It is a shame, and for years has been a disgrace, that 
a Federal law should be nationally known as an 
“Anti-Trust. Act.” 
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Official U. 8. Coast Guard 


This picture of actual landing of Coast Guardsmen at Empress Augusta Bay on Bougainville Island demonstrates why ship 
building companies are being pressed to complete 65,000 invasion vessels. 
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Vuciws UL. 38. Navy Photo 


Marines unload two LST’s at Rendova Island as U. S. takes over from Japs. 


Landing Craft - Our Big New Job 


HE tremendous shipbuilding 

* job which the South is doing 
takes on new and immediate im- 
portance from a statement by 
James Forrestal, Under Secretary 
of the Navy, that the nation right 
now is building 65,000 landing 
craft for invasion purposes. In ad- 
dition 15,000 smaller, miscellane- 
ous craft are being constructed. 
Raw materials and fabricated 
parts, the under secretary said, are 
figinating in all parts of the eoun- 
try and are flowing to 67 shipyards 
for assembly. He announced that 
20,000 vessels of the big order al- 
ready had been finished. 

‘The Navy does not announce ex- 
actly where the invasion fleet is 
coming from, but in view of the 
great development of Southern 
Yards for war purposes it may be 
presumed that they are delivering 
& substantial—and perhaps the 
Major—part of the floating stock 
for assaulting the “fortress of 

” 


“The success of the forthcoming 
offensives of 1944 depends upon 


South’s yards help 
turn out 65,000 


vessels for invasion 


this nation’s completion of the vast 
landing craft construction pro- 
gram,” said Forrestal. 

“Exclusive of ordnance, more 
than five billion dollars will be in- 
volved in landing craft construc- 
tion. Fifteen types will be built— 
each with a specific need. One out 
of every four dollars that the Navy 
will expend in 1944 for ship con- 
struction of all types will go to 
such construction. This is the 
task, and a big task it is, demand- 
ing the best efforts of all con- 
cerned. 

“For instance, into one LST—as 
the Landing Ship, Tank, is official- 
ly known—go 142 motors, ranging 
from 50 horsepower down to those 
of fractional horsepower to op- 
erate galley equipment. In one 
LST there are 850 valves. Myriad 
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parts go into a single craft and the 
makers of them are scattered 
throughout the nation. 

“This landing craft program 
calls for the intelligence, skill, in- 
dustry, brains and brawn of some 
4,000 prime contractors, 20,000 
subcontractors and their hundreds 
of thousands of employees. 

“Success of invasions to come 
will depend on the sweat that we 
put into these landing craft today. 
The sooner they are built, the 
sooner will the war be over, the 
lower the cost in human lives. They 
must be built quickly. That is our 
resolution for 1944.” 

Manufacturers and labor repre- 
sentatives recently saw their prod- 
ucts in action in a dress rehearsal 
of an amphibious landing at Solo- 
mons, Maryland. It was sponsored 
by the Industrial Incentive Divi- 
sion of the Navy Department. 

The group arrived at 6 o’clock in 
the morning, and after a hurried 
breakfast were outfitted with 
heavy sea coats and gas masks. The 
party was then taken to the inva- 
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sion beaches for the “H” hour. 

Realistically simulating attack 
upon a hostile shore, landing craft 
of various types sped in from the 
water. Wave after wave came in, 
discharging their cargoes of men, 
jeeps, trucks, bulldozers, and other 
paraphernalia of war. Transports 
stood some distance out. Planes 
dived overhead, simulating attack 
on the incoming craft and strafing 
of the beaches. 

Solomons is one of four invasion 
practice units operated by the Am- 
phibious Training Command, 
which has headquarters at Ocean 
View, Virginia. The others are at 
Camp Bradford and Little Creek, 
Virginia, and Fort Pierce, Florida. 

At these training stations the 
Navy trains the men who spear- 
head the blows at the enemy. Here 
they learn the workings of the 
types of landing craft that have 
been publicly announced, and of 
others whose nature and purpose 
remain secret. The organization of 
a landing is described as follows 
by the Tra Div Letter of the Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel: 

“Just before the invading con- 
voy approaches, the enemy’s beach 
waters are swept for mines. The 


convoy of warships, cargo vessels, 
transports, LST’s, LCI’s, etce., 
usually pulls up eight to ten miles 
offshore. Near the convoy is the 
‘rendezvous’ area, 

“When H-hour nears, the land- 
ing craft carried by each transport 
are lowered. They circle slowly in 
the rendezvous area, close by their 
ships, till called in by signals to 
the sides of the ships for troop- 
loading. 

“The task of keeping these boats 
circling safely in absolute dark- 
ness and bringing them to the sides 
of the transport in the proper 
order is a delicate and tricky one. 
Long training is required before 
the coxswains of the boats and the 
signalmen on the ships are consid- 
ered ready for the operation. 

“When all boats making up the 
first wave have been loaded, they 
assemble behind the control ship 
in the ‘assembly’ area. The control 
ship heads toward the beach, 
points the wave on its way, then 
turns to stay and mark the line of 
departure—the point from which 
the wave has started. The line of 
departure is a few thousand yards 
from the beach and out of range of 
enemy machine guns. 


“After each wave of landing 
craft has completed its mission, 
the boats back off the beach anq 
come back for more loads. 


“The Navy beachmaster is ip 
charge of all operations from the 
water to the dunes. He is respon. 
sible for all landings, signaling 
each boat where it can safely 
beach. He supervises all activities, 
from setting up communications 
to digging foxholes. 


“The Army shore commander 
has charge behind the dunes, with 
duties corresponding to those of 
the Navy beachmaster. 


“When amphibians makea 
landing, they are at first entirely 
dependent upon naval gunfire for 
support. The fire control officer 
and his unit are responsible for ob- 
taining heavy fire from warships 
when and where it is needed. The 
officer’s information is relayed t 
a message center near the beach by 
telephone, whenever possible 
thence to ships by semaphore, ra 
dio or blinker. 

“The ship-to-shore movement is 
not just a simple ferrying opera. 
tion but a vital part of the tech- 
nical plan of attack.” 





Official U. 8. Navy Fam 


A flotilla of LST’s at a North Africa port takes in cargoes of men, vehicles and supplies through characteristic swingimt 
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door openings in bows. 
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ter is ip 
from the 
is respon- 
signaling 
in safely 
activities, 
nications pagers Ingersoll Ingalls, who 

is chairman of the Ingalls 


mmande § Iron Works Company at Birming- 
nes, with @ ham and Pittsburgh, and the In- 
those of § galls Shipbuilding Corporation, 
with yards at Pascagoula, Miss., 
and Decatur, Ala., and who has a 
ere number of coal and other outside 
infire ps interests is not a man easy to de- 
ol officer scribe in a short sketch. 
le for ob He is a series of contradictions, 
warships upsetting traditions as a sideline, 
ded. The 2d that requires explanations. 
elayed to Born in a small town in Ohio, In- 
beach by galls received a high school educa- 
possible, tion, attended Ohio Northern Uni- 
hore, ra. § Yersity a few years ahead of Ben 
’ Fairless, president of United 
_ | States Steel, and then set sail on a 
ement i§ § career with few parallels. 
4 Me ti: His first open break with the or- 
a dinary scheme of life came when 





he was 27 years of age. He turned 
down the promise of a $10,000-a- 
year job to go into business for 
himself at $125 per month. This 
slap in tradition’s face was accom- 
plished upon completion of 10 
years’ work for a large coal com- 
pany in Dayton, Ohio. Saving 
enough money by the time he was 
27 was simply to be a foreword to 
interesting chapters in the Ingalls 
biography. 

‘His early years as an accountant 
gave him a precise mind, agile for 
figures complete with the dollar 
sign, and yet one of his hobbies is 
painting, which calls for a sweep 
of the imagination not associated 
with statistics. 

~ He likes to wander sround the 
$rounds at his Longfe:iow House, 
a beautifully renovated club-like 
Mansion on the Gulf Coast, making 
Miggestions for his landscape arch- 
itect to carry out. On the other 
liand, he works harder and longer 
than any one else on those frequent 
trips to the Pascagoula yards, and 
me Ane time to be a gracious 


Even as an industrialist, Ingalls 
(fosses up traditions. Instead of 
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An Industrial Genius 


Robert I. Ingalls, the structural steel 
fabricator, now makes welded ships 


originating his industries in the 
North and moving branches south 
to take advantage of its facilities 
and labor possibilities, Ingalls 
started his industries at Birming- 
ham, still the home office, and later 
established a_ steel fabrication 
plant in Pittsburgh. 

Ingalls, the man, likes to hunt 
and fish, to wander along the coast 
painting whatever strikes his 
fancy. And he likes to work. Per- 
haps that’s the reason he looks 
younger than his 61 years. 

Then again it may be the healthy 
condition of the companies owned 
by this pioneer in 100 per cent 
welded ships. He keeps several mil- 
lion dollars around to pay off cur- 
rent bills on the nose and will re- 
turn large sums to the government 
on ships he’s built for it. 

Ingalls doesn’t believe in the 
“cost-plus-fixed-fee” type of war 
construction and terms it wasteful. 
He thinks those espousing the vir- 
tues of the free enterprise system 
should have the courage to practice 
what they preach. He wants and 
gets straight contracts, priding 
himself on business enterprise to 
make a legitimate profit. 

In the frugality and saving, this 
builder of war-vital ships and 
structural steel for industry con- 
nected with America’s full-fledged 
victory drive does follow an in- 
herited pattern of life. His father, 
a knowing guide on the road to get- 
ting ahead, contended that, regard- 
less of social or other connections, 
a dollar often is one’s best friend. 
His father used to tell him: “Nick- 
els and dimes, nickels and dimes, a 
pocket without either is the worst 
of crimes.” In his zeal to follow 
fatherly advice, Ingalls has gone 
far beyond the rhyme. 

His ability to make money and 
save it is not a fetish to the exclu- 
sion of all else. Ingalls gives to 
many charities, but, unlike many 
philanthropists, he prefers to say 

little about those gifts. He is deeply 

































R. I. Ingalls congratulates Vera Ander- 
son, who helped set plant production 
record. 
interested in any organization 
which caters to youngsters. He is 
an officer in Junior Achievement, a 
national organization which trains 
teen-age boys to set up their own 
businesses and run the like adult 
corporations. Among his charities 
are churches, schools and orphan- 

ages. 

Known as a conservative and 
straight thinker in his philosophy, 
his industries, his politics and his 
entire life, Ingalls drew on an im- 
agination far beyond the ken of 
statisticians in planning his ship- 
yards. His son, Robert I. Ingalls, 
Jr., was responsible for the yards 
at Pascagoula and Decatur, and 
the story of this happening re- 
verses the proverb, “Like father, 
like son.” 

The younger Ingalls was adept 
at carving ships of stove wood, and, 
in the early depression-draped 30’s, 
Ingalls, Sr., suddenly made much 
of this hobby. In his search for new 
outlets, his son, who “just liked 
ships,” had the answer among the 
shavings and splinters. 

Ingalls, making his thoughts fol- 
low the line of most resistance, con- 
vinced himself that shipbuilding 
would prove a most promising in- 
dustry to supplement his fabri- 
cated steel business. Thus the small 
incident of watching his son carve 
miniature ships from wood grew, 
through establishment of the De- 
catur yards on the Tennessee River 
and later construction of the Pas- 
cagoula yards, into one of the 
South’s largest enterprises and 

(Continued on page 72) 
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CREDIT 


* Suna for a vast, privately 
financed credit pool to supply 
venture capital for small and 
medium-sized businesses after the 
war has been worked out by two 
prominent St. Louis bankers, H. 
F. Boettler and John W. Snyder. 
Such a plan has been proposed by 
the west coast industrialist, Henry 
J. Kaiser, and has attracted con- 
siderable comment. 

In describing the plan especially 
for THe MANUFACTURERS REcorRD, 
Mr. Boettler writes that it was put 
forth in the hope that it might cen- 
ter thinking on the possible short- 
age of risk capital when industry 
goes back to peacetime production, 
and the means of meeting it. 

“The normal sources of venture 
capital have been either dried up 
or rendered inoperative as a re- 
sult of government forces operat- 
ing during and previous to the 
war,” he writes. “Restrictions on 
private industry, together with in- 
tensive governmental competition 
during the war and the effects of 
high taxes, have practically elimi- 
nated the normal sources of risk 
capital. 

“As long as taxes are high, 
there is little incentive to the in- 
dividual to risk investment in a 
new enterprise. Even if it is suc- 
cessful, taxes will absorb most of 
the profit. If there is a loss, the in- 
dividual who bears it must earn 
several dollars gross to make up 
for each dollar of net loss under 
existing tax rates. 

“A method by which this prob- 
lem could be met would be through 
the creation of a corporation 
financed with private capital to be 
known as the National Industrial 
Credit Corporation. This corpora- 
tion could function somewhat 
along the lines of the Reconstruc- 
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To keep such men and tools as these 
busy in productive peacetime work, a 
great pool of private venture capital 
has been proposed to help small busi- 
ness reconvert. Here is a description of 
the plan by one of its two authors. 


tion Finance Corporation. It 
should be capitalized for at least 
$500,000,000 with its period of ac- 
tive operation limited to 15 years 
and with an additional 10 years 
for orderly liquidation. _ 

“The stock of the corporation 
should be open to public subscrip- 
tion, not only by individuals, but 
by corporations, including public 
utilities and railroads, banks, in- 
surance companies and labor or- 
ganizations. Special legislation 
would be required to legalize par- 
ticipation by banks and insurance 
companies. 

“Subscriptions to the _ stock 
would be taken on the basis of a 
firm commitment for a fixed 
amount callable at the discretion 
of the management in five install- 
ments of twenty per cent each each 
as the needs of the corporation de- 
veloped. 

“This corporation should have 
special power to invest not only in 
common stocks but in preferred 
stocks of either existing or new 
business ventures. It should also 
have power to make loans to cor- 
porations or individuals by means 
of short term or long term notes, 
debentures or bonds, with the ad- 
ditional right to guarantee all or 
any part of the obligations of busi- 
nesses or corporations. Further- 
more, such a corporation should 
be specifically permitted by law to 
set up out of its earnings, before 


taxes, such reserves as are requif 
to provide against possible losg 
“This corporation should ¢ 
given power to borrow mop 
through the sale of bonds or4 
bentures up to a miximum of frg 
three to four times its subscrif 
capital. It should also have | 
right, if the management desi 
to permit its debentures or bon 
to share in net earnings if the mj 
agement considers this a necess@ 
special attraction. % 
“It should be the policy of % 
corporation to dispose of any; 
its loans and investments whe 
ever such loans are salable to oth 
financial institutions or to { 
public. If this policy is follows 
resources of the corporation wot 
continue to be available fad q 
purpose originally intended 4 
would not merely become a ¢ 
petitor of existing institutions) 
“Each of the principal classe 
stockholders, namely, corpd 
tions, banks, insurance compagi 
labor and the public, should beg 
titled to representation on 1 
board of directors in proportic 
their contribution of capital tol 
corporation. 4 
“The corporation would endes N 
to take a realistic view of busim 
procedure with a highly sped 
ized staff to give liberal and o 
ageous consideration to busifi 
ventures of all types and with 
ticular emphasis on the encours 
ment of promising new indus ‘ 
“Through the medium of sué 
corporation a substantial voli 
of risk capital could be made at avi 
able under sound manager 
and the benefit of a wide dispers 
of hazard could be obtained. W 
such safeguards, there is no real 
why such a corporation could: 
function profitably.” 
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Proving that the South 


Pywenty years ago the late Frank Jarman organ- 
T ized the Jarman Shoe Company, located in 

Nashville. The initial production of this busi- 
ness was 240 pairs a day. The shoe industry paid 
scant attention—said the South couldn’t compete 
with the North and New England states. But Frank 
Jarman and his associates thought differently, and 
their famous “Friendly Five” shoe of the late 20’s 
created a sensation and showed the public that shoes 
f fine quality could be made for a 5-dollar bill. 


Today the Jarman Shoe Company is one of several 
large sales divisions that constitute the General 
Shoe Corporation, with headquarters in Nashville 
.., turning out more than a million pairs of shoes 
amonth ... employing Southern people, many of 
whom have become masters in the craft of building 
oe, shoes ... doing a business of more than 40 

million dollars last year . . . ranking with the top- 
‘Most in the American shoe industry. 
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Another advertisement in the series 
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CAN MAKE SHOES 


General Shoe operates nine shoe factories in Ten- 
nessee, two in Georgia and one in Kentucky, each 
specializing on a certain type of shoe. The Com- 
pany also has a majority ownership of two shoe 
factories in Mexico City, and operates two chemi- 
cal plants, a sole-cutting and heel-building plant, 
and a branch to manufacture hand bags and small 
leather articles. 


Shoes are distributed through dealers throughout 
the 48 states and in foreign countries, and in addi- 
tion the company also operates its own retail stores 
in some of the principal cities of the United States. 
Under vigorous leadership, General Shoe is ready 
for post-war opportunities, while doing its part in 
the war effort by making shoes and other equip- 
ment for American fighting men, over 18% of its 
output last year going to the U. S. Government. 
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NEW MONEY FOR: 
NEW PRODUCTS | 


hen America’s vast productive power swings 
W to the manufacture of peace-time products, 

many new and superior articles will appear 
in the markets for the comfort, health and conveni- 
ence of our civilian population. 


New opportunities lie ahead for the industrialists who 
are prepared to manufacture and market the new 
products discovered or perfected in the war period. - 


Producing new products in many instances will re- 
quire new capital. Some of our large industrial com- 
panies have already made provision for additional 
capital for this purpose. 


If your company plans to manufacture new products 
and to enter new markets after the war, we invite you 
to contact us now for the financing necessary to carry 
out your program. 


Contact any Equitable Office. 
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Good Days Ahead for Furniture 


MHE important wood furniture 

industry of the South looks for- 
ward to a tremendous demand for 
its products as soon as the war is 
won, but it faces the possibility of 
new, large-scale competition from 
converted war industries. 

For the current year it is restrict- 
ed to 84 per cent of the lumber it 
ysed in 1943, but has been granted 
a5 per cent increase in ceiling 
prices. 

The five states of the Fifth Fed- 
eral Reserve District, which in- 
clude the important furniture- 
making states of North Carolina 
and Virginia, have an annual pro- 
duction valued at wholesale at 
about $132,000,000, and District ex- 
perts have recently made a survey 
to learn how this part of Southern 
industry was faring. 

The furniture industry in the 
Fifth Federal Reserve District is 
located in small cities ; High Point, 
North Carolina, a city of 40,000, 
being the largest. Under normal 
conditions the labor supply is am- 
ple Employer and employee are 
likely as not next-door neighbors, 
and labor relations generally pre- 
sent management, with few prob- 
lems. 

Wages range from 40 cents an 
hour for unskilled labor to $1.15 an 


Restricted output 


during war means 


big demand later 


hour for skilled labor, and with 
working conditions amicable, a 
high labor efficiency prevails under 
ordinary conditions. The armed 
services, however, have taken their 
toll of furniture workers and, since 
the industry is classed as nonessen- 
tial, a number of those subject to 
selective service have transferred 
to essential industries. 

Together, these withdrawals of 
workers from furniture manufac- 
ture have been difficult to replace, 
skill for skill, and the operating 
efficiency has been impaired. This 
has found reflection in the payrolls 
which in the first eight months of 
1943 amounted to 25.4 per cent of 
the value of production against 
23.5 per cent in the same months of 
1943, 

Within the last year the industry 
has, as far as possible, converted 
its activities to military uses, and 
production of civilian goods has 
consequently decreased substan- 


tially, it was found. Much produc- 
tive labor employed in furniture 
factories has been drafted into the 
armed forces, and many other 
workers have moved into armament 
production where the scale of earn- 
ings is more attractive. A conserva- 
tive estimate indicates a decline in 
production of civilian goods of 30 
per cent. The Southern industry 
was found to be about 16.7 per 
cent on war production as against 
less than 10 per cent a year ago. 

The long list of military goods 
produced includes plywood for air- 
craft and for lend-lease, gun stocks, 
truck bodies, lockers and bunks for 
barracks. A large part of the regu- 
lar furniture production has been 
bought by the National Federal 
Housing Authority, for emergency 
housing thrown up near shipyards 
and airplane plants. 


Where factories have had gov- 
ernment contracts calling for regu- 
lar items of furniture they have 
done very well both from the pro- 
duction and profit standpoints. 
Where special items—such as 
bunks—have been made in large 
quantities, there has been unbal- 
anced production and some plants 
have taken a loss. 

The shortage of lumber which 

(Continued on page 63) 


Sagless chair for Defense Housing Commission and collapsible pigeon cote for the Army built at High Point, N. C. 
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The South’s Metropolitan Areas 
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Increases over 
1940 populations 
range to 64% 


HE likelihood of Southern 

cities retaining their wartime 
increases of population is strongly 
emphasized in a study of popula- 
tion trends by Philip M. Hauser, 
assistant director of the Bureau of 
the Census. 

In the period between April 1. 
1940, and March 1, 1943, there has 
been a decided shift in metropoli- 
tan populations as indicated by 
ration card registrations. The 74 
metropolitan areas of the North 
have declined in civilian popula- 
tion by 693,000, while the 48 such 
areas in the South have gained 
1,399,000. 

The latest census estimates show 
the most rapidly growing cities in 
the nation to be Mobile, Alabama, 
and the Norfolk-Portsmouth-New- 
port News area, Virginia. For the 
1940-1943 period Mobile increased 
64.6 per cent and Norfolk 45.2 per 
cent. 

Scanning the census reports as a 
student of population problems 
rather than an official of the bu- 
reau, Dr. Hauser has made an in- 
dependent forecast of what is go- 
ing to happen to the various cities 
of the country. 

The Bureau of the Census recog- 
nizes 137 “metropolitan counties” 
(or groups of counties), and he has 
classified these on the basis of 
their prospects of retaining war- 
time growth. 

Sixteen rate the classification 
A-1, defined as “those which have 
grown most rapidly since 1940 and 
in the preceding period and which 
are, therefore, on the basis of past 
growth alone, adjudged to have 
superior prospects of retaining 
wartime growth.” They are: 


Tur SoutrH 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Charleston, South Carolina 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Columbus, Georgia 

Corpus Christi, Texas 


Latest Census Estimates 


METROPOLITAN 


AREAS 1943 
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523,098 


Amarillo, Tex 
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Dallas, Texas 

Galveston, Texas 

Houston, Texas 

Jacksonville, Florida 

Miami, Florida 

Mobile, Alabama 

San Antonio, Texas 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, Florida 
Washington, D. C. 


Macon, Georgia 


POPULATION 


Jackson, Mississippi 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Memphis, Tennessee 

Montgomery, Alabama 

Nashville, Tennessee 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

Norfolk-Portsmouth-Newport 
News, Virginia 


INCREagy 
SINCE 194 


6.4% 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Non-SoutH 


Phoenix, Arizona 

San Diego, California 

In Class A-2 are cities which 
grew at above average rates during 
the war and in the preceding pe- 
riod and are adjudged to have ez- 
cellent prospects of retaining war- 
time population growth. They are: 


Tur Soutu Portland, Maine 


Richmond, Virginia 
Savannah, Georgia 


Non-Soutu 


Denver, Colorado 
Detroit, Michigan 
Evansville, Indiana 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Los Angeles, California 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Sacramento, California 


Amarillo, Texas 

Augusta, Georgia 

Baltimore, Maryland 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, Texas 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Durham, North Carolina 
Fort Worth, Texas 


fornia 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco-Oakland, Cali- 


San Jose, California 
Seattle, Washington 
Spokane, Washington 
Stockton, California 
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They Lead the Nation in Growth 


For Southern Cities 


METROPOLITAN POPULATION INCREASE 
ARBAS 1943 Since 1940 
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Tacoma, Washington 

Wilmington, Delaware 

Birmingham, Alabama, and St. 
Louis, Missouri, are listed in A-3 
with prospects described as good. 


Class B is defined as including 
cities “whose wartime growth is 
expected to be transient unless 
special effort is made after the war 
to convert their wartime facilities 
to peacetime pursuits.” It includes 
El Paso and Waco, Texas; Kansas 
City, Missouri; Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


In a long list of cities including 
New York and Chicago, devoted to 
those which have either lost popu- 
lation or gained relatively little, 
there are only nine Southern 
names, Of these nine, seven appear 
in Class C-1 consisting of those 
which Hauser believes have eacel- 
lent postwar prospects of “coming 
back.” They are: 

Asheville, North Carolina 

Austin, Texas 

Charlotte, North Carolina 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Springfield, Missouri 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Discussing his study before the 
American Marketing Association 
and in the Journal of Marketing. 
Hauser said: 

“Because considerable interest 
attaches to the postwar prospects 
of areas of most rapid wartime 
growth, it. is in order to call atten- 
tion to a characteristic of such 
areas which will help them hold 
their war-boom increments. 

“Areas with the most rapid 
wartime population growth are 
probably areas in which employ- 
ment is disproportionately concen- 
trated in war production, as com- 
pared with civilian production; 
and in manufacturing, as com- 
pared with service enterprises. 
This is a natural consequence of 
policies designed to increase pro- 
duction of war material and de- 
crease civilian supplies and ser- 
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Region adjudged 
likely to retain 
its wartime gains 


vices in these particular areas. 


“The postwar redistribution of 
labor as between war and civilian 
production and between manufac- 
turing and service enterprises will 
provide a form of insurance 
against the loss, in any given area, 
of all workers (and their fam- 
ilies) attached to war industries 
not readily convertible to peace- 
time pursuits. That is, many of the 
war workers in war production 
centers will undoubtedly be ab- 
sorbed by expanding service enter- 
prises and civilian production 
enterprises after the war. 

“Thus, to the extent that areas 
with rapid wartime growth are 
more likely to have disproportion- 
ately few persons engaged in ser- 
vice industries and in the produc- 
tion of civilian supplies, to that. ex- 
tent they contain automatic insur- 
ance against complete loss of war- 
time population increments. 


“On the other hand, it is well to 
bear in mind that the areas which 
have grown most rapidly during 
the course of the war may, in gen- 
eral, be faced with more severe 
problems of social and economic 
adjustment in the postwar order 
than those with little or no war- 
time population increase. 


“The wartime population shifts 
which have been indicated by the 
various releases of the Bureau of 
the Census definitely point to geo- 
graphic changes in the American 
market and suggest the need for 
the modification of marketing 
practices. 


“Certainly the population shifts 
may well influence the determina- 
tion of sales quotas, the organiza- 
tion of sales forces, the allocation 
of advertising, and other matters 
affecting the distribution of goods 
and services.” 
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Fastest Growing City 


Mobile, war industry and service 





OBILE, both night and day, 

throbs with the forces of a 
community building ships, servic- 
ing aircraft, reducing bauxite into 
alumina, handling tremendous 
quantities of essential materials 
and outbound war cargoes, and 
many other war supporting ac- 
tivities. 

Against a background of historic 
charm and flower-lined streets, 
moves the pageant of an American 
city at war. War planes overhead 
and the deep throated whistles of 
ships in the busy harbor are heard 
above the round-the-clock din of 
down-town traffic. 

There are more than 230,000 peo- 
ple now living in Mobile. The 
United States Census Bureau has 
reported the rate of population 
growth in Mobile’s metropolitan 
area to be the fastest in the Nation. 

The “big four” war industries 
of the city—Brookley Field, Ala- 
bama Dry Dock and Shipbuilding 
Company, Gulf Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration and the Aluminum Ore 
Company—employ more than 55,- 
000 workers. 

Ships are being launched here 





center, has population of 230,000 


month—tankers, cargo 
and naval warships. Ship* repair, 
ship conversion and the building 
of large floating dry docks and 
smaller naval craft are also im- 
portant parts of the local war job. 

Brookley Field is the headquar- 
ters for the Mobile Air Service 
Command serving the Army Air 
Forces of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Louisiana and West 
Florida, The Air Service and Sup- 
ply Depot expedites supplies to 
points needed, overhauls and main- 
tains Army aircraft. 

In the spring of 1940 there were 
30,000 houses in the Greater City 
of Mobile. Since that time more 
than 18,000 new places to live have 
been built in Mobile; 12,000 of 
these being erected by the Federal 
Government as public housing. If 
these new units had been placed 
side by side each on a 75-foot lot 
they would have filled both sides of 
a street for 125 miles. Thousands 
of newcomers have also been 
housed in rooms’and apartments in 
private homes. 

Faced with the necessity of pro- 





wee 


Busy, crowded Mobile has made many of its new workers comfortable in such 
housing projects as this row of cottages for Air Service Command personnel. 
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at the rate of four to six every 
vessels 









Why Mobile’s population is up 64 pe. 
cent: Numerous launchings such q 
this one by Gulf Shipbuilding Cor, 


viding education for the many chil 
dren of incoming war-worker 
families, the Mobile County Board 
of School Commissioners, with 
Federal assistance has built or has 
under construction four new school 
buildings with ninety-two class. 
rooms. There are 26,539 students 
in the Mobile city schools, con. 
pared with 18,880 pupils in 1940, 


Splendid new _ super-highways 
have been built into Brookley 
Field and to the industrial suburbs 
of Krafton, Prichard and Chicka 
saw. 

Several of the downtown streets 
carrying heavy traffic loads have 
have been re-surfaced. Automobile 
traffic through Bankhead Tunnel 
under Mobile River averages more 
than 6,000 cars daily. 

The daily consumption of water 
is 12,000,000 gallons (not includ 
ing industrial water furnished 
from private wells)—an increase 
of 100 per cent over 1940. 

Service establishments such as 
hotels, restaurants, laundries, 
bakeries, etc., are laboring under 
the strain of the manpower short- 
age but doing a splendid job of 
serving the people who man local 
industries. 

Banking resources have it 
creased to more than $150,000; 
000 from $72,000,000 in December 
of 1940. Retail trade for 1943 was 
approximately $100,000,000 com- 
pared with $33,000,000 in 1940. 
Wholesale trade is up in three 
years from $50,000,000, to $150; 
000,000. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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turing and its markets has 
just been made by a group of men 
who know those markets well— 
purchasing agents. 

Their report is filled with ex- 
amples of products which the 
South now buys from other sec- 
tions of the country, but which 
they believe could be profitably 
made and sold in the South itself. 

On other items their views are 
cautious and the difficulty of enter- 
ing competition with established 
mass production in the North is 
pointed out. 

The investigation was under- 
taken by the Postwar Planning 
Committee of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Birming- 
ham. While dealing primarily with 
the state of Alabama, the conclu- 
sions may be studied to advantage 
by other Southern states. In some 
fields the investigators studied the 
eight Southeastern states and the 
eastern part of Texas. 

Asking first why industrial and 
institutional buyers do not pur: 
chase a greater part of their re- 
quirements from Southeastern 
manufacturers, the purchasing 
agents answer that in many cases 
products of this section have not 
been found available to meet the 
requirements. 

In others, the buyer is confront- 
ed with a choice between an estab- 
lished product. of another section 
or an unproved local product of 
questionable reliability or finan- 
cial backing. In other instances 
products of other sections are se- 
lected because of better presenta- 
tion or salesmanship. 


DETERRENT FAcToRS 


Groups of purchasing agents 
made special investigations into 
nine classes of manufactured arti- 
cles. The committee set down four- 
teen factors which it considered 
“influenced the scarcity and lack of 
acceptance of manufactured prod- 
ucts of the Southeast.” They are: 

1. During the early developments 


A STUDY of Southern manufac- 


Purchasing Agents of the South 
Suggest New Factory Lines 


Survey points out 
possibilities in 
local manufacture 


of manufacturing in this country, 
the economy of this section, which 
was built around large planta- 
tions, with slave labor, was such 
that our citizenship was not gen- 
erally interested in the develop- 
ment of manufacturing for market. 

2. A greater proportion of the 
populace has been able to live on 
agricultural production and less 
incentive has existed for manufac- 
turing industries. 

3. Greater density of population 
in other sections has established a 
better nearby market for manufac- 
tured products. 

4, Development of manufactur- 
ing in other sections has been 
progressive. Many of the manufac- 
turers have created demand and ex- 
panded markets into other sec- 
tions. 

5. Patent protections have to a 
large extent frozen the manufac- 
ture of certain items. 

6. Assembly line and other mass 
production techniques have re- 
duced costs of manufacturers in 
other sections. 

7. A larger proportion of popu- 
lation in other sections has been 
technically educated. 

8. Many manufacturing plants 
of this section are branches of 
business establishments headquar- 
tered in other sections, an influence 
favoring the principal plant over 
the branch plant. 

9. Purchasing ‘and engineering 
functions of some customer estab- 
lishments are controlled by head- 
quarters in other sections. 

10. National zone and <estina- 
tion pricing policies observed by 
many industries tend to favor na- 
tional distribution policies and 
tend to discourage development of 
local competitive manufacture. 

11. National advertising of many 
large manufacturers creates pref- 
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erence and demand for their prod- 
ucts in the Southeast. ; 

12. Many items used by indus- 
tries and institutions in the South- 
east are marketed through whole- 
salers, supported by advertising 
over comparitively unknown prod- 
ucts of the Southeast. 

13. Perhaps selling has not been 
as generally emphasized as justi- 
fied by prospective markets. 

14. Buying for business estab- 
lishments of the Southeast is con- 
sidered to be not generally as well 
developed and organized as in 
more concentrated sections. 


SoutH’s ADVANTAGES 


Factors considered favorable to 
expansion of manufacturing in 
this section include: 

1. More favorable climatic con- 
ditions, particularly in partially 
outdoor industries, such as ship- 
building and aircraft manufacture. 

2. Ample labor supply. 

3. Adequate raw materials and 
power. 

4, Large population of imme- 
diate area in which manufacturing 
is underdeveloped. 

5. More attention by higher edu- 
cational institutions and various 
organizations to processing of 
natural resources and better equip- 
ping our personnel. 

6. A better supply of skilled per- 
sonnel has been accomplished 
through local educational efforts 
and war production experience. 

7. Better acceptance of certain 
products manufactured in the 
Southeast. 

8. Rapid transportation develop- 
ments have reduced advantages of 
other sections. 

9. The trend in some industries 
toward establishment of branch 
plants. Development of such plants 
is often more rapid than new 
plants, as they bring reputations 
and patent protections with them. 

The longest list of products 
which the purchasing agents sub- 
mit as offering opportunity for 

(Continued on page 68) 
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W HEN the history of World War 

Two is written it will be a 
story not only of men and machines 
under brilliant military leadership 
but also of the resources of this 
country. Historians, of course, will 
concentrate their writings on sne- 
cessful campaigns and the valor of 
the American doughboy, the mem- 
bers of our Navy, Marines, and our 
Air Corps. 

But if the historian is supplied 
with the facts he will make it a 
point to stress the importance of 
the material — lumber — that was 
indispensable to the success of our 
armed forces. In 1940, when Amer- 
ica’s call to arms was first sounded, 
we had a standing army of just a 
few hundred thousand. It was ne- 
cessary to build the army to its 
greatest strength in history. One 
of the first considerations was to 
provide adequate housing facili- 
ties. Safe, sound and sanitary hous- 
ing had to be erected quickly and 
that construction program is now 
referred to as the greatest carpen- 
try job since time began. 

The only material in the world 
which could do the job was lumber. 
And it did. 

As our participation in the world 
conflict changed from national de- 
fense to total war, the demand for 
forest products was greatly accele- 
rated. Not only did camp construc- 
tion continue to require huge sup- 
plies of lumber, but ordnance 
plants, industrial construction. 
war factories and other buildings 
to produce and store the weapons 
of warfare had to be built in record 
time. And they were. 


Remembering that the lumber 
industry began its all-out effort 
long before Pear] Harbor one may 
well wonder how the Southern 
Pine Industry carried its share of 
the burden. The demand never 
slackened, and at the same time, 
thousands of sawmill employees 
and woods workers went into the 
services. The very jobs that lumber 
helped to build, such as shipyards, 
ordnance plants and cantonment 
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Southern Pine: Forest to Front 


By C. C. SHEPPARD 


Lumbermen would 
like government 


to cooperate better 


construction, took their toll of lum- 
ber industry workers by being able 
to pay them higher wages than the 
industry could afford. In 1940 and 
1941 the Southern Pine Industry 
had a reservoir in mill inventory 
from which stocks could be drawn 





show 


selective logging of 
short-leaf pine in 60-year-old Missis- 
sippi stand. 


Stumps 


Jhairman, Southern Pine War Committee 


to make up any shortage. But ip 
1942 mill stocks were beginning ty 
show definite signs of depletion 
and government requirements ha 
to come from current production, 
Every Southern Pine mill was 
faced with the problem of main. 
taining production with smalle 
crews. In order to fill their con. 
stantly thinning ranks, they gaye 
employment to overaged and phys. 
ically handicapped workers, and 
for the first time in the history of 
the Southern Pine Industry, wom. 
en were employed in many saw. 
mill occupations. In the summer 
of 1943 the Southern Pine War 
Committee conducted a survey in 
#o4 lumber mills in seven Southern 
States and found that of these 34 
mills, 25 employed women, total- 
ling 797. These women were em- 
ployed at 28 different types of jobs, 
a few of which were operators of 
moulders, edgers, saw filers, black- 
smith helpers, bundlers, graders, 
planing machine operators, ete. 


It is no longer news to write 
about the demand by the military 
for wood and other forest prod- 
ucts. Everyone knows the import- 
anee of wood in the war. [t is said 
that Germany has provided all pro- 
tection possible for its forests be 
cause it depends so heavily on wood 
products in its war activities. It 
will be recalled that the target for 
the only Japanese airplane over 
this country was an Oregon forest. 


Since our armies are now on 
more than 70 battle fronts the prob- 
lem of servicing these armies with 
ammunition, food and other sup- 
plies is more complicated than ever 
before.Boxing and crating in 1948 
used about 14,000,000,000 board 
feet of lumber. It is estimat 
ed that the total production of lum- 
ber in the United States this year 
will be about 32,000,000,000 board 
feet. Therefore, nearly half of all 
the lumber made in the United 
States in 1943 went into boxing 
and crating. 

Statistically the volume of pro- 
duction of Southern Pine is sufl- 
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Wood successfully competes with new building materials in modernistic design. as 
in this attractive restaurant exterior of plywood paneling. 


cient to meet the demands upon it. 
But the Central Procuring Agency, 
which is responsible for the pur- 
chase and procurement of lumber 
for the Army, Navy, Maritime Com- 
mission, lend-lease and other war 
agencies, has recently shown a defi- 
cit in its procurement schedule of 
Southern Pine. This presents a 
paradoxical situation, because the 
lumber obviously is available. So 
the failure of C.P.A. to obtain its 
requirements must be brought 
about by some flaw in distribution. 
In wartime, the law of supply and 
demand is thrown completely out 
of balance. It is a period during 
which scarcities of certain mater- 
ials develop. It is a time during 
which a seller’s market exists. 

In an unbalanced economy it is 
necessary to set up and apply rigid 
controls. There the many agencies 
which affect the production and 
distribution of Southern Pine. The 
War Production Board, the Office 
of Price Administration, the War 
Manpower Commission, the Office 
of Defense Transportation, and the 
National War Labor Board are a 
few of the more important. 

For controls to be effective, there 
must be authority that is clearly 
established and recognized instead 
of a series of crossfires. Looking at 
the lumber picture, we find the 
War Production Board charged 
with the responsibility of main- 


taining production. The produc- 
tion in Southern Pine in 1943 is 
probably be about 20 per cent less 
than in 1942, due to conditions over 
which the industry has no control. 
Principal among these are lack of 
sufficient manpower, the use of 
wornout equipment and parts, ris- 
ing costs, ete. 

In another agency we find a sys- 
tem of price control. To deal with 
the production of a disintegrated 
industry like Jumber, with no two 
manufacturing establishments on 
an exact basis of comparability, it 
is impossible to set a particular 
pattern that fits the cloth of each 
individual operation. There is 
bound to be the marginal operator 
whose production is stifled because 
of inability to operate without suf- 
fering financial loss. Consequently. 
fixed price ceilings choke off the 
production of some units within 
the industry, especially in view of 
the rising tide of costs about which 
the industry can do nothing. 

For months, manufacturers of 
Southern Pine have reported the 
loss of men to the armed services, 
as well as to other industries which 
are able to pay higher wages. What- 
ever gaps they may have been able 
to fill in their employment lines 
have come from over-aged ani 
handicapped workers and, more re- 
cently, through the employment of 
women in various sawmill oceupa- 
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tions. All of this has reflected itself 
in a lower rate of man-hour pro- 
ductivity, at a corresponding in- 
crease in man-hour cost. 

These conditions were the sub- 
ject of a two-day hearing before the 
Patman Committee held in New 
Orleans on November 29 and 30. 
More than 600 Southern lumber 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
commission men and others within 
the industry attended. More than 
30 lumbermen testified and told of 
the need for some assistance by 
government if the continued pro- 
duction of an essential war ma- 
terial is to be maintained. A state- 
ment filed by the Southern Pine 
War Committee, representing the 
entire Southern®Pine Industry, re- 
corded the following conclusion : 

“Southern Pine is a critical war 
material. The government recog- 
nizes this, so does the industry. The 
government’s recognition has been 
only partial and slow in coming: 
the industry’s recognition was im- 
mediate and continuous, despite 
government imposing handicaps. 

“Our industry recognizes gov- 
ernment’s preoccupation with the 
over-all problems and their multi- 
tude, of which lumber is only one. 
It has, therefore, been patient and 
carried on. 

“The government has brought 
some of its problems to us, and we 
have acted immediately and to the 
extent of our ability. We have 
brought our problems  continu- 


(continued on page 64) 





d 4 . . 
Woman replaces man assembling grain 
doors for Kirby Lumber Corp. 
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U. S. Navy photo taken from blimp shows liferaft being dropped to aviat 


Official U. S. Navy Pho» 


in Atlantic. Right—Closeup of emergency raft, 





Drinking-Water from the Sea 


NEW chemical that takes the 

deadly salt out of seawater in 
twenty minutes and permits a flier 
to carry the makings of a fourteen- 
day supply of life-sustaining 
drinking water in his rubber life- 
raft, has been developed and is 
already in production. The “de- 
salter”, which weighs only three 
and a half pounds and converts 
over fourteen pints of sea water 
into drinking water, was designed 
to prevent death from thirst 
among fliers drifting on rubber 
life-rafts after being forced down 
at sea. 

At least a dozen methods of 
distilling or chemically de-salting 
sea water for fliers have been test- 
ed by Naval Medical Research 
Institute chemists and physicians, 
but were rejected because of awk- 
wardness, poor yield, excess 
weight or harmful reactions. A 
small can of water is the only sup- 
ply downed fliers have been taking 
aboard their life-rafts. 
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Industry provides 
a de-salting kit 
for the life raft 


The new chemical is carried in 
the form of briquets the size of a 
small candy bar. It is the result 
of many months of research on the 
part of the Permutit Company of 


New York. When dropped into a\ 


plastic bag filled with sea water, 
the chemical quickly absorbs the 
dissolved salts permitting them to 
be filtered out as the flier sucks 
the water through a plastic tube. 

Each briquet weighs only one- 
sixth as much as the drinking 
water it de-salts and takes up only 
one-tenth as much space, thus 
keeping within plane-loading lim- 
its which are computed almost to 
the last ounce and cubic inch. 

As a result of tests made by the 
Navy Department and their own 
technicians, American Airlines 


adopted this sea water de-salting 
process for all over-water flights, 
and recommended it to other air. 
lines operating flights under the 
Air Transport Command, which 
flies vital war goods and personnel 
to and from war theatres in Ev- 
rope, Asia, Australia and Africa. 

At a “shipwreck demonstra- 
tion” off Long Island, the new de- 
salter converted a pint of sea 
water into drinkable water in less 
than twenty minutes. The sea 
water was scooped up in the trans- 
parent bag and a_ briquet was 
dropped in. The bag was sealed 
and shaken and the chemical and 
absorbed salts were retained by a 
cloth filter as the water was 
sucked out. 

A cord fastens the kit and the 
drinking bag securely to the raft 
or around the user’s neck to pre 
vent loss in case of raft upsets. 

Chemical methods of converting 
sea water to drinkable water have 
been sought by scientists for cen- 
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turies. Since man first went to sea, 
thousands of ship-wrecked sailors 
have died of thirst, and thousands 
of others have lost their reason, 
crazed either by the etfect of drink- 
ing salt water or by the frustra- 
tion of seeing “water, water, every- 
where, nor any drop to drink.” 

Back in 1516, simple methods 
of filtering were devised but with- 
out much success. The output of 
the filter was not enough to keep 
a man alive. Along about 1684, 
stills came into the picture and 
have never been discarded. Those 
early stills were bulky affairs, and 
could not be carried in today’s life- 
raft. But they did supply pure 
water and saved the life of many a 
four master’s crew, caught in a 
dead calm. 

Thirst is the first, foremost and 
ever-present enemy of the cast- 
away. Without several ounces of 
water a day the body tends to de- 
hydrate or dry itself up. But why 
not drink sea water? The salty 
taste should not matter when life 
is in the balance. But salt, com- 
mon table salt such as is found in 
sea water, is an active dehydrating 
agent. The body can stand only 
1% percent of it in solution. Sea 
water contains an average of 3 per- 
cent. Consequently, the system 
has to get rid of the excess salt 
fast. This it does by drawing 
water away from the tissues. The 
net result is a loss of more water 
than was taken in and the imme- 
diate reaction after drinking sea 
water is to desire a long drink of 
fresh water. 

Drinking sea water affects one 
mentally, too. Azotemia may set 
in and be followed by irrational- 
ity, delirium and suicidal tenden- 
cies. Even after being rescued, 
sailors who had drunk much sea 
water, attempted to cut their 
Wrists. 

Attention has been focussed on 
the problem of water-supply for 
liferafts by the vast amount of 
over-water flying and fighting, es- 
pecially in the Pacific war zones, 
where weeks of isolation on rafts 
have become commonplace. The 
Rickenbacker saga of thirst 
aboard life-rafts showed that 
lucky catches of fish, birds and 
tain-water were all that prevented 
death, Medical opinion holds that 
Water is more important than food 


in sustaining life, for dehydration 
of tissues is usually fatal. 

This successful sea water de- 
salter was not developed over- 
night. The Permutit de-salter was 
brought to its present stage of effi- 
ciency only after months of re- 
search, endless elimination of sub- 
stitutes and thorough testing. 
When more than 13 months ago, 
the Permutit Company of New 
York took over development of the 
de-salter, the basic principle of 
chemical treatment of water was 
all it had to work with. 

The object was to boost water 
output of the briquet, invent some 
easier method of using the briquet 
and package the whole device in a 
small space. Over 30 designs were 
submitted, studied, tested and re- 
jected before the present plastic 
bag was. adopted. De-salting was 
speeded up by the addition of a 


Compactness of de-salting kit is shown 

by comparison with hand. Below—Sea- 

man drinks purified ocean water at of- 
ficial test. 
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substance that broke up the bri- 
quet almost instantly. The briquet 
itself was squeezed smaller under 
thousands of pounds of pressure 
until it reached the present candy- 
bar size. Finally, bag and briquet 
were packed in a waterproof plas- 
tic envelope. Only then was the 
de-salter ready for tests out where 
the flaws show up—on the high 
seas. ; 

Because the great majority of 
its routes are over endless ex- 
panses of salt water, the Air 
Transport Command, through one 
of its busiest operators, American 
Airlines, became interested in 
water purifiers. Stills and chemi- 
cal de-salters alike were tested 
under actual conditions—on the 
open water off Cape Fear, North 
Carolina. 


The Navy too, through its Naval 
Medical Research Institute, was 
busy on the problem and had un- 
der consideration stills that used 
both fuel and the rays of the sun, 
as well as a chemical method using 
four filtering bags and two dilfer- 
ent chemicals. As a grand climax, 
a large-scale test was staged in the 
Gulf of Mexico off Pensacola, 
Florida, last summer. Seven life- 
rafts occupied by one, four and 
seven-man crews, floated on the 
Gulf for four days and nights, each 
using for a water supply, one of 
six devices. 

Every conceivable factor was 
observed ... how the purifier acted 
in a tossing raft, whether is stood 
up under salt water corrosion, the 
amount of water produced per 
day, ease of operation, ete. Final- 
ly the Navy announced its recom- 
mendations — the Permutit de- 
salter, because of its speed, sim- 
plicity of operation and high out- 
put of water, would henceforth be 
standard equipment on its one- 
man and_ four-man _life-rafts 
carried on aircraft. 


Henceforth, the survivor of a 
plane wreck at sea will get drink- 
ing water by merely unfolding a 
small plastic bag, filling it with 
sea water, inserting a chemical 
briquet, and after twenty minutes 
drawing off the purified if slightly 
discolored water through a tube. 
The liquid surpasses medical 
standards for “potable” or drink- 
able water. 





































































Planning for Postwar Jobs 


By THoMas W. MARTIN 


President of Alabama Power Company, 






Regional Vice Chairman of Committee for Economic Development 


HE establishment after the war 

of high levels of employment 
and production are problems which 
are too urgent and too serious to 
be left to chance. It is, therefore, 
the policy of the Committee for 
Economic Development to talk 
about post-war jobs now, but with- 
out in any manner interfering with 
the war effort, or the sale of War 
Bonds. 

What is the Committee for Eco- 
nomie Development? It is a non- 
profit association organized re- 
cently under the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It has nothing 
to sell, except the idea of post-war 
planning. It was created by busi- 
ness men who desire to perpetuate 
the American system of free enter- 
prise. One of its fundamentals is 
that the hope of the future depends 
on the birth and the growth of 
small businesses. It is intended to 
make unnecessary the expansion 
of government into business. 

In 1940, approximately 46,600,- 
000 persons were gainfully em- 
ployed. Of these, less than one mil- 
lion were engaged in the manufac- 
ture of war goods or were in the 
armed forces. ; 

By the end of this year, more 
than 62,000,000 men and women in 
America will be employed. Twenty 
million of those will be directly 
engaged in war manufacture, and 
an additional ten million in mili- 
tary service. Perhaps 58,000,000 of 
them will want to continue in the 
working and fighting forces after 
the war. This is 12,000,000 more 
than were employed in any pre-war 
year. To give this much employ- 
ment, our output of goods and serv- 
ices. 

There are only two possible job 
creators. One group—the shops, 
the factories, the stores and the 
farms of America—we think of as 
constituting our enterprise system. 
The other is Government. If pri- 
vate enterprise in this broad sense 
does not provide enough jobs, gov- 
ernment certainly will undertake 
to provide relief or jobs. 
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Thomas ¥’. Martin 


Many questions must be answer- 
ed by executives who are studying 
the problems of conversion to peace 
time operations. Will the cancella- 
tion of government contracts be 
such as to cause the least possible 
disruption with respect to conver- 
sion and to effect the least possible 
unemployment? Will the Govern- 
ment make prompt payment in the 
settlement of cancelled contracts 
to facilitate the financing of con- 
version and to recreate working 
capital ? Will the Government exer- 
cise control over industry through 
ownership or partial ownership of 
plants for peacetime production? 

What, if any, easing of restric- 
tions on manufacturing civilian 
goods will come with each stage of 
the cessation of hostilities? What 
is the extent of deferred demands 
of consumers in this country? Will 
future unemployment absorb the 
accumulated savings of workers 
and prevent them from buying 
what they want? How extensively 
will industrial facilities abroad 
need to be rebuilt with American 
products or transfers of productive 
capacity? What are the favorable 
and unfavorable factors in the 
business outlook during the recon- 
struction period? These, and other 
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questions cannot now be. fulh In 
answered, but they make up th 
“climate” needed for business ey. 


pansion—as Paul Hoffman so wel an 
— , South, 
In all that we discuss, we mug suited 
think of the impact of federal leg. this re 
islation of every kind and if there jich-or 
sponsibility of business to provide pe 
employment is to be met, specific ucts. € 
changes must be made in national ducing 
economic philosophy. The great terials 
volume of capital plant owned by the A 
the government directly and indi. Nearly 
rectly must be released in some in the 
manner to private ownership. the we 
As you probably know, a sub @ Kentu 
committee was recently appointed § the do 
in the U. 8. Senate of which Sen § kaolin 
ator Bankhead is a member, to in § North 
vestigate the effect of the centrali- § Floric 
zation of industry on interstate § of Ne 
commerce; and the committee will B noted 
study proposals for industrial re § mic-g1 
centralization. Note that word! § rapid 
The work of this committee well § ramic 
may have far reaching implications §  kaolit 
for southern economy. prese! 
Data from the Census of 1940 § ginia 
show that out of 3,076 counties in § groun 
the whole nation, there were 139 So 
counties, in each of which 10,000 B these 
or more wage earners were él § any 





ployed, thus accounting for nearly 
71 per cent of all wage earners and By 
about 75 per cent of the value of : 
the entire country’s manufacturing ; 
production. The 9 southeasterm 
states contained only 17 of these. | 
Well may we ask what circum? 
stances and forces have brought) 
about this centralization of indus] 
try in areas that. together repre} 
sent little more than one-third of; 
our national population. In ai 
swer, many factors have contrib; 
uted. Historic beginnings; geogra” 
phical location; individual initia 
tive; raw materials; population 
and labor supply ; power resourcesy, 
markets; climate, and tradition® 
have contribuled—and not the 
least of these is tradition. All 
which we of the South have or cam 
create. q 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Pottery Possibilities 


South’s fine clays hold promise 


of prosperous ceramic industries 


By Grorce 1, Wuir.arcu 


Industrial Economist, Tennessee State Planning Commission 


F the major industries suitable 

for postwar expansion in the 
South, perhaps none is_ better 
suited to the natural resources of 
this region than manufacture of 
high-grade pottery, such as white- 
wares and similar ceramic prod- 
ucts. Currently the South is pro- 
ducing a large part of the raw ma- 
terials used by this branch of 
the American ceramic jndustry. 
Nearly all of the ball clay mined 
in the United States comes from 
the western parts of Tennessee and 
Kentucky, and about 90 per cent of 
the domestic supply of secondary 
kaolin is produced in Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, and 
Florida. The Spruce Pine district 
of North Carolina is especially 
noted for its production of cera- 
mic-grade feldspar, and it is also 
rapidly establishing itself in the ce- 
ramic trade as a source of primary 
kaolin and of flint, although at 
present Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia are the leading producers of 
ground silica or “potter’s flint.” 


So outstanding in quality are 
these southern materials that in 
many instances they have com- 
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pletely supplanted imported raw 
materials formerly used exten 
sively in the ceramic industries. 

The South, despite its large an- 
nual production of high-grade cera- 
mic raw materials, has developed 
only a minor industry to use these 
resources and is still wholly depen- 
dent on northern manufacturers 
for certain of its ceramic wares. 
Each year, southern mines con- 
tinue to ship large tonnages of ball 
clays and other basic ingredients 
of white-wares and similar prod- 
ucts to the principal northern pot- 
tery centers, such as East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, and Trenton, N. J., for 
conversion into finished wares. 
These, in part, are then returned 
for sale to southern markets, with 
the southern consumer being forced 
to pay prices that include charges 
for long freight hauls on both the 
raw materials and the finished 
product. 


Establishment in the South of 
additional ceramic industries to 
supply southern markets with 
products made largely of native 
raw materials offers an exceptional 
industrial opportunity for the pest- 





brought state’s clays wide recognition. 











Color tinting at Southern Potteries. 
Erwin, Tenn. Fan sucks color away 
through tube. 


war period. 

Postwar manufacture in the 
South of vitreous china sanitary- 
ware, such as toilet flush-bow]s and 
tanks, would be especially oppor- 
tune, both because of its non-devel- 
opment in this region and because 
of a strong existing market and a 
large potential market, especially 
for the lower-price wares. With the 
exception of three plants in Wesi 
Virginia, no sanitaryware is made 
south of the Ohio River nor west of 
the Mississippi River to California, 
and southern markets for these 
Wares are supplied largely by 
northern plants. 

Industrial sites have not always 
been chosen in accordance with 
the economics of plant location. 
The present northern ceramic in- 
dustry, for example, is largely the 
outgrowth of a few emigrant pot- 
ters from England who started 
plants in New Jersey and Ohio. 
These early enterprises were based 
mainly on imported raw materials 
and, at the time of their establish- 
ment, were more or less favorably 
situated. Today the development of 
domestic sources of kaolin and 
other needed raw materials in the 
South has left them in a very in- 
efficient position for low-cost as- 
semblage of raw materials. 

Tennessee is an exceptionally 
favored location for a southern 
sanitaryware industry, chiefly be- 
cause it is well situated in respect 
to all necessary raw materials, 
abundant fuel and power re- 
(Continued on page 62) 


Mining ball clay for pottery in Ten- 
nessee. Careful selection of quality has 































New bottle plant of the Owens-Illinois Glass Company at Waco, Texas. 


Southern Construction Is Strong 


By SAMuEL A. LAUVER 


OUTHERN construction contracts 

during January totaled $63,896,000. 

Private building and industrial con- 
tracts were higher, as compared with fig- 
ures for January 1943. 

Southern private building so far this 
year is eighty-six per cent ahead of what 
it was at the same time last year. Resi- 
dential construction this year, as it did 
in the previous January, constitutes the 
major proportion of the privately financed 
figure. The January private residential 
award figure was $9,139,000; that for a 
year ago, $4,942,000. 

The rise in industrial contracts, as 
compared with similar work in the pre- 
vious January, was twenty-six per cent. 
The current $12,039,000 was mostly for 
projects in Texas, South Carolina, Flor- 
ida, Missouri, Louisiana and Maryland. 

Slackening public building awards, 
which in the current January were less 
than one-quarter of the total for the cor- 
responding month of 1943, accounted for 
most of a fifty-one per cent drop. 

Strength of construction awards in the 
current January was surprising to some 
observers in view of War Production 
Board warnings that regulations would 
not be relaxed due to war conditions, thus 
quashing hopes for action from that 
source. 

The $63,896,000 figure for the current 
January was made up of $21,248,000 for 
public building ; $17,308,000 for public en- 
gineering construction ; $12,039,000 for in- 
dustrial work; $9,546,000 for private 
building and $3,755,000 for highway 
construction. 

Engineering construction was stable in 
January, as compared with the same pe- 
riod of last year. The current total was 
$17,308,000, that for the previous Jan- 
uary, $18,633,000. Airport and earth 
work this year is higher than at the same 
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time last year. The total is $15,593,000, 
as compared with $14,959,000. Sewer and 
water contracts were lower. 

The decline in public building was ex- 
pected. War construction for both the 
army and navy is well along toward com- 
pletion. The $21,248,000 total for January 
was forty-two per cent under the Decem- 
ber figure and less than one-quarter of 
that for the preceding January. 

Enlargement of naval hospital facili- 
ties and buildings for recreation and re- 
cuperation of naval convalescents is con- 
templated in 1944. Structures for ex- 
panding amphibious training activities, 
housing and a few new structures at 
naval shore stations are also part of the 
program. 

Value of army construction yet to be 
done-is approximated at $172,000,000, of 


which $112,000,000 represent work to be 
done on 187 major jobs costing $500,000 or 
more; the balance on 2,283 minor jobs, 
A certain amount of routine war construe 
tion is contemplated as long as the pres 
ent conflict lasts. 





Highway construction is being further 
curtailed. It is now less than one-half of 
what it was last year. The January total 
is also lower than that for December. The 
tremendous increase in war freight anid 
military traffic on the nation’s highways 
may force federal bureaus to liberalize re 
strictions in this field. 

Plans for the future are assuming a 
more important role as actual construe 
tion operations decline. According to one 
authority, the emphasis in 1944 will be on 
design work for post-war plant conver. 
sions. 


South’s Construction by Types 




















January, 1944 January, 1943 
Contracts Contracts 
Contracts to be Contracts to be 
PRIVATE BUILDING Awarded Awarded Awarded Awarded 
Assembly (Churches, Theatres, Audi- 

toriums, Fraternal) ............ a $ 229,000 $ 940,000 §$ 88,000 $ 760,00 
Commercial (Stores, Restaurants, 

Filling Stations, Garages) ........ 178,000 160,000 76,600 560,00 
Residential (Apartments, Hotels, ; 

SEEMED: iissecnswenss eyo sales 9,139,000 3,112,000 4,942,000 628,000 
SE GhSosda sabes sabeeusaeisceseeene» “¢.. Aeenane 95,000 10,000 ey 

$ 9,546,000 $ 4,307,000 $ 5,116,000 $ 1,948,000 
INDUSTRIAL _........ cee cece eee eens $12,039,000 $10,443,000 $ 9,624,000 $ 12,015,00 
PUBLIC BUILDING . 
City, County, State, Federal ........ $15,182,000 $ 9,189,000 $ 60,074,000 $ 35,722,000 
ES ne rN nice a ink 5,177,000 7,289,000 29,500,000 23,995,000 
NES ocho cna sens aetuee braun 939,000 3,046,000 1,067,000 1,536,000 
$21,248,000 $19,524,000  $ 90,641,000  $ 61,253,000 
ENGINEERING . 
Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, Air- 

PEED Se svksansanssanaensons : ery $15,593,000 2,026,000 $ 14,959,000 $ 11,237,000 
Federal, County, Municipal Electric 34,0 2,161,000 190,000 aaeees 
Sewers and Waterworks ........... 1,681,000 13,433,000 3,484,000 1,697,000 

$17,308,000 $47,620,000  $ 18,633,000 $ 12,934,000 

ROADS, STREETS AND BRIDGES .. $ 3,755,000 $13,096,000 $ 8,965,000 $ 21,664,000 
Sao, <a 

BUUMARD) $440854hos obese reauenbacebe $63,896,000 $94,990,000 $132,979,000 $109,814,00 
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Rayon Cord for Tires 


Virginia plant swings into heavy 


production for war purposes 


Mo than a thousand glistening 
streams of rayon that for- 
merly flowed into civilian textile 
channels are being diverted into 
the military program, principally 
for tires, at the Du Pont plant at 
Ampthill, Virginia, a Richmond 
suburb. It was here that the first 
commercial production of high- 
strength rayon for tires began 
eleven years ago. The current 
changeover adds 14,000,000 pounds 
to the plant’s annual tire yarn ca- 
pacity. 

A development of Du Pont chem- 
ists, tire cord rayon is now in such 
great demand that the War Pro- 
duction Board has authorized suc- 
cessive plant expansions to bring 
the nation’s total annual output of 
this type of rayon up to 240,000,- 
000 pounds—approximately seven 
times the volume produced in 1941. 
Five rayon companies are engaged 
in the program. 

Before the war rayon tire cords 
formed the fabric of thousands of 
truck and bus tires. Here rayon’s 
ability to stand up better than 
other fibers under the high heat of 
heavy duty driving gave greater 
safety and longer life to the tires. 
Rayon also made it possible to 
make tires with thinner walls, 
which generate less heat and dis- 
sipate that heat more rapidly. 

In the presence of a wartime 
rubber shortage these were impor- 
tant considerations. But rayon’s 
resistance to heat makes its use 
particularly vital in tires contain- 


ing Buna S synthetic rubber, be- . 


cause the synthetic generates more 
heat than natural rubber. 


Most of the military airplane 
tires are now being made with 
either rayon or nylon. In addition 
the rayon cords go into combat car 
tires (so constructed that they can 
tun for many miles if punctured 
during battle), tires for Army 
trucks, jeeps, earth movers and 
gun mounts. The high-tenacity 
rayon is also used in the construc- 
tion of self-sealing fuel tanks for 


airplanes, and bullet-sealing fuel 
hose. Certain types of cargo para- 
chutes are madefrom high-strength 
rayon yarn of finer diameter. 

The “Cordura” tire cord rayon 
which has been streaming from Du 
Pont’s Ampthill plant here every 
year since 1934 has been produced 
on equipment specifically designed 
for the purpose. Tire yarn is ap- 
proximately ten times as heavy as 
the average rayon textile yarn and 
its manufacturing process differs 
in several particulars. The current 
changeover to increase the high- 
tenacity production, therefore, 
could be effected only after exten- 
sive alteration of equipment orig- 
inally constructed for clothing 
yarn, 

Forty spinning machines, each 
with several dozen spinning “posi- 
tions,” were involved. The program 
required more than a year’s work, 
including the design and plan- 
ning, and covers not only changes 
of existing machinery but also in- 
stallation of new equipment. 


Current World Cotton Crop 
Estimated To Be Lower 


The entire world’s cotton crop for 
the 1942-43 season is now estimated at 
approximately 27,250,000 bales. This 
production estimate is about 1/3 million 
bales or 1 per cent smaller than the pro- 
duction in 1941-42 and is the smallest 
since 1935. The largest change occurred 
in the United States where production 
increased from 10,744,000 bales in 1941 
to 12,817,000 bales last season, an in- 
crease of nearly 2.1 million bales. How- 
ever, this increase was more than offset 
by reductions of about 1.3 million bales 
in India and 0.9 million in Egypt. The 
net decline in all other countries is esti- 
mated to have been about 0.2 million 
bales. 

Present indications are that world 
production of cotton in 1943-44 again 
may be slightly smaller than the preced- 
ing year. This is largely attributable to 
the decline in production in this country 
(a drop from 12,817,000 bales last sea- 
son to 11,478,000 bales in 1943-44) for 
the production in those foreign countries 
for which data for both 1942 and 1943 
are available shows a net increase of 
about 3 per cent over last season. 
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Cordura rayon is run from these creels 
to packaging for tire manufacturers. 

Since the heavy yarn draws more 
bath solution into the air, exten- 
sive additions had to be made to 
the ventilating systems to carry 
off the vapors and thus protect the 
workers. This is a “double action” 
arrangement. Air is blown down 
upon the spinning machines from 
overhead outlets, driving the va- 
pors into a suction exhaust below. 
To increase the capacity of these 
ventilating systems more power- 
ful motors were installed for the 


fans, 
The conversion program also 
necessitated expansions of the 


power house, the water filters and 
settling basins, as well as the com- 
pressors and condensers for the 
extra refrigeration needed in han- 
dling the additional viscose ma- 
terial. Viscose must be kept in cool 
rooms preparatory to spinning 
into yarn. 

The current conversion step 
represents a temporary wartime 
changeover of textile rayon equip- 
ment, which will in all probability 
revert to textile rayon after the 
emergency. A second expansion 
step, begun last November, will add 
another 7,000,000 pounds to the 
output of high-tenacity rayon for 
tires and other military uses. It 
involves construction of three new 
bays on the chemical building and 
is what might be termed a “verti- 
cal expansion,” since it increases 
the capacity of every step of the 
chemical process. It is expected 
that the second expansion program 
will be finished late this year. 
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Railroads Set Series of New 


Records During 1943 


The Association of -American Railroads, 
reviewing transportation in 1943, announced 
a number of brief, interesting facts. 

Passenger traffic in 1943 was nearly four 
times as great as in 1989. . 

Rail freight traffic, measured in revenue 
ton miles, was the greatest on record, being 
fourteen per cent above 1942, and 118 per 
cent above 1939. . 

The average load of freight per train in 
1943 was 1,116 tons, the highest on record. 

For hauling a ton of freight one mile. 
railroads received in 1948 an average reve- 
nue of 93/100 of ove cent, which, with 
the exception of 1942, was the lowest since 
The average haul of freight was 480 miles 
in 1943, compared with 428 miles in 1942. 

freight train now performs twice as 
much work per hour as it did twenty years 


ago. 

RRailroad freight traffic in 1944 is expected 
to be between two and five per cent and 
passenger traffic from ten to twenty per 
cent greater than in 1943. 

The Pullman Company in 1948 carried 
9,754,000 military passengers in mass move- 
ments, an increase of more than two million 
compared with the number handled from 
December 7, 1941 (Pearl Harbor) to Decem- 
ber 31, 1942. 


DuPont Perfects New Process 

A new process for producing anhydrous 
hydrogen chloride which offers definite ad- 
vantages over other known methods has 
been announced by the Grasselli chemicals 
department of the Du Pont Co. to aviation 
gasoline and synthetic rubber manufactur- 
ers as well as makers of vinyl chloride 
and synthetic resins. Employing chloro- 
sulfonic acid, the recently patented process 
produces anhydrous’ hydrochloric acid 
greater than 99 per cent purity without 
explosion hazard. 

The department is offering technical and 
engineering service to interested manufac- 
turers and refinery construction engineers. 
Increasingly large amounts of anhydrous 
hydrogen chloride are used annually, It 
serves as a catalyst in high-octane gasoline 
manufacture and HCl gas is consumed in 
the synthesis of neoprene synthetic rubber. 


Timken Personnel Changes 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, 
announces changes of personnel as follows: 
A. M. Dorze, factory manager, to become 
vice president in charge of production; H. 
M. Richey, assistant, promoted to factory 
manager; John E. Fick, superintendent, 
Steel and Tube Division, to vice president 
in charge of same, and E. S. Hoopes, jr., 
to general superintendent of the division: 
Walter G. Hildorf to become director of 
metallurgy, a newly created _ position; 


Ralph L. Wilson to sueceed him as chief 
metallurgical engineer. 





Two-minute bauxite loading job. 
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General MacArthur locomotive gets its inspection by Army. 


Army Locomotives Rushed 


Kight days from laying of the frame 
to boxing for shipment is the unusual speed 
with which . K. Porter Company, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been rushing produc- 
tion on ‘General MacArthur” locomotives 
for overseas use by the Army. Shown above, 
the “MacArthur” is one of the largest nar- 
row gauge locomotives made—9% tons with 
tender—and one of the most powerful steam 
engines used by the Army. Lt. Clifford C. 
Shaw of the Army Transportation Corps 
and Clarence R. Abitz, Porter general 
superintendent, are inspecting this recent 
model, 

Overseas, these engines will be manned 
by the Military Railway Service of the 
Transportation Corps, Army Service Forces, 
for long hauls from ports and supply 
depots to the fronts. If damaged by enemy 
attack or accident they will be repaired in 
the field by Army railroad shop battalions. 
Christened “General MacArthur” by Army 
men, this locomotive type is similar to one 
made for Far East use before the war. 


Improved Electric Hoists 


Conco Engineering Works, Mendota, IIl., 
announces a line of improved Conco Tor- 
pedo electric hoists in 250- to 1,000-pound 
capacities and of lug, hook and trolley 
types. Among its features are push button 
control, Solenoid electric brake and simple 
construction employing only two gear re- 
ductions. 


39th LST at Ambridge 


The thirty-ninth tank landing ship has 
been launched by the Ambridge, Pa., plant 
of the American Bridge Co. since the start 
of shipbuilding there a little more than a 
year ago, L. A. Paddock, president of the 
company, discloses. The 13,000 men and 
women at the plant also fabricated a record 
tonnage of other steel products for Army 
and Navy uses. 


Uncle ’Neas Again 


Responding to popularity of the subject, 
the Moore Dry Kiln Co. of Jacksonville, 


‘ Fla., is again offering its “Uncle ’Neas 


calendars to its friends. The old negro 
character has had a long career advertis- 
ing Moore products, and Charles J. Wil- 
liams, president, explains that “we are 
happy to present another incident in his 
long career.” 


Quick Loading of Bauxite 


Four-yard capacity trucks are loaded in 
slightly less than 2 minutes with bauxite 
ore, basic material used in aluminum pro- 
duction, on operations near Abbeville, Ala., 
with the Athey W4-1 MobiLoader. This 
tractor loader has 1% cubic yard bucket 
capacity and uses. the overhead loadin 
method, digging its load at the front an 
discharging the material overhead at the 
rear. 
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Rayonier Elects Bartsch | 

Edward Bartsch was elected president 
and member of the executive committee of 
Rayonier Incorporated at a meeting of the 
directors in San Francisco January 27, Mr 
Bartsch has been with the company as 
executive vice-president for the past several 
months, and was previously an official of 
the Chase National Bank of New York 
Mr. E. M. Mills, who has been president of 
Rayonier, becomes Chairman of the execu. 
tive committee. 

Rayonier Incorporated is the world; 
largest producer of high alpha dissolving 
pulps used for the manufacture of rayon, 
plastics and other products including nitro. 
cellulose for munitions. 


W. A. Hughes in New Post 


William A. Hughes, assistant vice pres- 
dent of the American Telephone and Tek. 
graph Company dealing with personnd 
matters, has been elected a director and 
vice president and general manager of the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Company, with 
headquarters at Indianapolis. He succeeds 
Frank A. Montrose, who is retiring. Mr. 
Hughes’ telephone career began in 1917 and 
has been spent for the most part with the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company. 


New Novo Sales Manager 


Deane K, Mitchell has been appointed 
sales marager of the Novo Engine Co., Lan 
sing, Mich., succeeding R. B. Harvey, re 
signed. 


Sealed Motor Resists Dust 


Designed especially for use in atmo 
spheres containing injurious dusts, corro- 
sive vapors and excessive moisture, the 
Sealedpower Corrosion-Resistant motor is 
announced by the Crocker- Wheeler Division 
of the Joshua Henry Iron Works. The 


motor is totally enclosed and of the fan 
cooled type, and available in one to fifteen 
horsepower. 





Sealedpower motor 
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Planning $3,000,000 tire plant at Waco, Texas, are Robert Iredell, General Tire’s 
chief engineer, and George R. Brown and Walter Dickerson of Brown & Root, 
Texas contractors. Plant will make truck tires only. 


. "a . 

American Chain Buys Plant 
The Maryland Bolt & Nut Company, Mt. 
Washington, Baltimore, Maryland, manu- 
facturers of a complete line of bolts, nuts, 
lag screws and forgings, was recently ac- 
quired by American Chain & Cable Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut. Op- 
erations will be continued at the Baltimore 
plant as heretofore and no changes in 
policies or personnel are contemplated. 


Ryerson Buys Warehouse 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., has pur- 
chased the steel warehouse plant and stock 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. at Carnegie, Pa., 
a suburb of Pittsburgh. The property is 
adapted to improvement and expansion, and 
Ryerson is expected to develop a strong 
steel service organization in Pittsburgh. 
The firm is more than 100 years old. 


Southern Agents Named 
Two Southern representatives have been 
added by Graham Transmissions, Inc., of 
Milwaukee. They are Fitch Bosworth, 7816 
Delmar Boul., St. Louis, and the John L. 
— Co., 1389 Edgewood Ave., At- 
anta, 


Tank Retriever lifts M-3 tank to demon- 
ow it operates in repairing or tow- 
land battlewagons. Boom 


New Resins Named “Geon” 


The chemical division of B. F. Goodrich 
Co. announces it has chosen the name 
GEON for a group of unique polyvinyl 
resins which it has developed and is now 
offering to industrial users. GEON, from 
the root word geo (the earth) was chosen 
because the basic raw materials from 
which these polymers are derived have min- 
eral origin, says J. R. Hoover, General Sales 
Manager for Plastic Materials. 

Coating of fabrics, paper, foil and other 
materials, insulation of wire, manufacture 
of film for packaging, and the manufacture 
of extruded and molded products are 
among the principal fields of GEON resins: 


Oklahoma Gets Tire Plant 


Miami, Okla., has been selected by the B. 
F. Goodrich Co. as the location of a new 
tire manufacturing plant and construction 
will begin shortly. 

First announcement of Goodrich’s new 
operation came from Rubber Director 
Bradley E. Dewey, when he declared that 
additional plants were necessary to meet 
mounting requirements. An extensive sur- 
vey of prospective locations in the South- 
west was made before Miami was selected. 


crew to remove turret, guns or engine on 
the spot. The boom jacks are telescopic 
and fit onto the rear end of the retriever. 
Winch inside machine has a capacity of 30 
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Large Tire Plant for Waco 


Construction of the new General Tire & 
Rubber Company plant at Waco, Texas, 
will begin about January 1, it was ‘an- 
nounced today by Robert Iredell, chief 
engineer. Brown and Root, Texas Contrac- 
tors, have been awarded the contract for 
the three million dollar tire factory. 

The buildings will be ready May 1 and 
machinery is expected to arrive at that time, 
Iredell said. Actual tire production is 
scheduled for the late summer. 

The expansion is part of the $70,000,000 
construction program authorized by the 
rubber director in an effort to provide civil- 
ians with 30 million passenger car tires in 
1944, and to supply all military demands. 

The Waco plant will be confined entirely 
to truck tire building, Iredell said. 

Additions to the main factory at Akron 
also are under way, he said. These addi- 
tions to be built at a cost of $600,000, will 
include a new laboratory, a new office build 
ing and additional milling capacity. 


Air Express in Big Gain 


In 1948 approximately 14,000 tons of air 
express were flown over 18 domestic air- 
lines compared with 10,850 in 1942, the Rail- 
way Express Agency reports. 


Alabama Furniture Plant 


A new furniture manufacturing plant is 
being established in Montgomery, Ala., by 
I. Weaver, head of a retail furniture 
store there. The plant will have 60,000 
square feet of floor space and will empioy 
135 skilled workers to start. 


Pine Resin Aids Armor Output 


Resin extracted from Southern pine wood 
by the Hercules Powder Co., has relieved 
a bottle.eck in the production of steel 
armor cores and molds. By mixing pulver- 
ized resin with reclaimed silica sand, new 
sand requirements of the foundry industry 
have been greatly reduced. One foundry 
was able to cut its new sand orders from 
2,500 to 600 tons monthly. 


Southern Railway ‘Re- 


advertises’ 


The Southern Railway System is cur- 
rently reproducing some of its own na- 
tional magazine advertisements in South- 
ern newspapers along its line. Ernest E. 
Norris, president of Southern, explains 
that “Faith is the keynote of these adver- 
tisements . . . a compelling, abiding faith 
in the future of America’s great and grow- 
ing Southland.” Southern’s magazine ad- 
vertisements reach 1,492,153 people each 
month, telling of new opportuniteis in 
Southern industry and agriculture after the 
war. 


tons. The machine, designed and built by 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel- 
phia, carries a full supply of tools, repair 
parts and equipment. 
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New Texas Plant Producing 
300.000 Bottles Per Day 


Producing 300,000 bottles a day as a 
starter, the new plant of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co, at Waco, Texas, swung into oper- 
ation in January. The factory’s output is 
used for packaging medicinals, chemicals 
and foods and goes to both the war and 
home fronts. Manager of the new plant is 
George Walter, formerly in charge of the 
Owens-Illinois warehouse at Houston. He 
will work closely with Fisher N. Davis, of 
Dallas, southwestern regional sales man- 
ager. 

The plant occupies a 52-acre tract just 
outside Waco’s city limits. The main build- 
ing is a one-story, high-ceiling structure 
built in usual glass factory style, with 
batch mixing furnaces at one end facing 
the line of bottle making machines. Glass 
block, one of the firm’s own prodicts, was 
used extensively in construction. Two-story 
wings house machine shop, power plant, 
an employes’ service center and other fa- 
cilities. 

The plant operates on a 24-hour-a-day ba- 
sis. It is planned to double the capacity 
soon, 

Plans were prepared by Robert & Co., of 
Atlanta, and construction was by Inge Con- 
struction Co., of Dallas. 


Change of Corporate Name 


The Mocre-Cawston Dry Kiln Co., Ltd., 
of Vancouver, British Columbia, has 
changed its name to the Moore Dry Kiln 
Co. of Canada, Ltd. The change brings 
conformity with other Moore companies in 
Jacksonville, Fla., and in North Portland, 
Ore. 


General Electric Orders 


Orders received by the General Electric 
Company during the year 1943 amounted to 
$1,360,643,000, compared with $2,003,039,000 
for 1942, a decrease of 32 per cent, President 
Gerard Swope announces. Cancellations ef 
orders during the past year totaled more 
than $450,000,000. 

“The amount of unfilled orders on hand 
and assured business pending at the close 
of the year 1943 was equivalent to approxi- 
mately a year’s output at current produc- 
tion rates and prices,” Mr. Swope stated. 


Employers’ Job Taxes Cut 


North Carolina employers will pay nearly 
2,000, less in unemployment taxes this 
year under the state’s system of lowering 
taxes on firms whose “unemployment ex- 
perience” is considered favorable. In 1944, 
3,564 employers will enjoy the reduced levy 
as against 1,564 in 1943. 
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New Boice-Crane lathe. 


Lathe Embodies Improvements 


The deep gap bed of a new lathe offered 
by Boice-Crane Co., 949 Central Ave., To- 
ledo, Ohio, gives 50 percent or more face 
plate turning capacity than the straight 
bed type. This new machine has a 60-inch 
center, 11-inch swing over bed and 17-inch 
by 38-inch over gap. There is enough dis- 
tance between centers to turn a full length 
lamp pedestal. 

An improved indexing device permits easy 
layout of circular work into any number of 
equal divisions. The tailstock spindle is 
— for boring operations of accurate 
epth, 


New Multiple-Use Plastic 


A new member of the plastics family, 
polytbene, has been announced by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. as available in 
vcommercial quantities and adaptable to 
such varied products as tubes for tooth- 
paste, piping, adhesives, and insulation for 
electric wiring. This latter use already has 
has been proved by the armed services, 
which have absorbed all the supply here- 
tofore available. 


Civilian Goods to Wait 


There will be no general resumption of 
civilian goods production while America’s 
major war offensives are still to come, it 
was announced after a conference between 
Donald M. Nelson, WPB chairman, and a 
group of the country’s leading industrial- 
ists. 
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Insulating Aviation Wind Tunnel. 
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New Davison Service 
Chester F. Hockley, President of ty 
Davison Chemical Corporation, announcgy 
that the corporation is bringing into reali 
a part of its policy of making available, 
the chemical, petroleum, steel and allig 
industries a new Davison service which yj 
be known as the Process Division. 
“This division is staffed by engineers ay 
experienced technicians who have had ye, 
of practical experience in working with jp. 
dustry, not alone in United States, but i 
Great Britain, and France,’ Mr. Hockley 


said. 

“The Process Division will coordina 
with the existing Davison Engineering ay 
Research Departments in_ broadening th 
service to industry, and will offer the Pro. 
ess Industries a complete service and en. 
sultation in design and the engineering ¢ 
process equipment.” 

The executive offices will be at the hom 
office in Baltimore, with field offices in stn. 
tegic markets of the country. E. B. Dunk 
is manager of the division. 


Armstrong Cork War Output 

Arnustrong Cork Co., in peace times: 
nonmetal products concern, produced 2. 
150,000 shells for the armed forces in 1% 
ranging in size from 20 to 105 mm., accori. 
ing to J. J. Fitzpatrick, vice president i 
charge of munitions, 

Other manufactures for war purposes i 
cluded 30,170,00@ square yards of camo- 
flage netting, 2,950,000 lineal yards of dak 
for terts and tarpaulins, 4,790,000 incendiary 
bomb bodies, 730,000 bomb racks and many 
other items. 


Heavy Hardwood Demand 

The United States government will nee 
to purchase from the South alone 250,000, 
feet of hardwood lumber in 1944, says Lie 
tenant Herbert Moore of the Naval Hard 
wood Procurement division. He explained 
that in addition to the 250,000,000 feet from 
the southern states, the government wil 
need 100,000,000 feet from the Appalachian 
section, a total of almost 50 carloads of 
lumber a day. 


Wind Tunnel Insulated 


Effective use of insulation to reduce the 
load on the air conditioning system is en- 
bodied in the design of the huge altitude 
wind tunnel for research on high altitude 
aircraft engines, now being built at the 
Cleveland Airport by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

Provision is made for the creation in th 
tunnel of a wind velocity of 500 miles pe 
hour, and other flight conditions encour 
tered in the stratosphere where temperature 
fall as low as 48 degrees below zero. 

To aid in creating and keeping intensely 
cold tunnel temperatures, approximately 
70,000 square feet of Fiberglas insulation ate 
installed in the walls of the tunnel. The 
insulation, in the form of metal-met 
blankets two and a half inches thick, 
placed between an inner steel shell and 
outer skip of the tunnel consisting o 
welded steel plates. 

The tunnel air is cooled by a refrigeration 
system using 14 centrifugal compress0f, 
each powered by a 1500 horse-power mole 

The tunnel is 262 feet long and the @ 
ameter ranges from 20 to 51 feet. The Fiber: 
glas insulation was manufactured by 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
supplied through the Crane Company. 
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nis is the story of airplane 
Be stacation—the story of one 
of the largest modification centers 
in the United States, located in 
the deep South at Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Bechtel-McCone-Parsons Corpo- 
ration spent $15,000,000, for the 
Defense Plant Corporation, in the 
construction of the center and is 
now operating it for the Army Air 
Forces Materiel Command. This 
largest-of-all modification centers 
modifies the B-24 Liberator. 

A Consolidated Liberator B-24 
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ng wih fies into Birmingham - its own 
Ir. Hocke power, brand spank new. Guns 
coordi bristle from its sides, its four en- 
ening wif gines roar in perfect coherence. 

r the Pr Yet the moment this factory 
ineering ge masterpiece—the pride of the pro- 
t the hom duction line—reaches the modifica- 
$$ ina @ tion center many of its precious 





and delicate parts are removed, 


Output § oe by one. Mechanics climb over 
i the disabled ship, removing plates, 
ced 2. 






replacing gadgets and seemingly 
doing over again many of the same 
things that had been done at De- 
troit, Fort Worth or Tulsa. These 
timerequiring and labor-employ- 
ing elements may seem uncalled for 
to the casual observer, but. to the 


es in 19} 
m., accord. 
resident in 


Irposes in- 
of camo. 
As of duc 
incendiary 
and many 


nand | nilitary leaders whose responsibil- 
250,000 @ ity it is to fight and win the war, 
ays Lt airplane modification, as done at 
explain’ Bechtel-McCone-Parsons Modifica- 
— tion Center in Birmingham, is the 
rloads of @ Safest and cheapest insurance in 
the world. 

av te For instance, a Liberator bomb- 
m ts au @ er, the type modified in Birming- 
alii ham, and the type that has been 
Advisory @ Called the “workhorse of the war,” 
on inte @ 80e8 into all theaters of war. For 
niles every theater, the bomber must be 
peratué F “modified” —or adapted to the par- 
inom ticular war zone to which it will 
ation be sent. 

tal-net For this to be done at the factory 


and the would slow down production—the 
one thing that has enabled Ameri- 


germ @ Cal industry to lick the Axis 
rmott@ threat. If military leaders in 
eit B North Africa or Sicily discover 
—y something that is wrong or a 
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Planes and Climate 


Southern plant adapts warcraft 
to South Seas or to frigid zone 


change that could be made to im- 
prove the Liberator, the Birming- 
ham Modification Center or one of 
the other modification centers in 
the United States is ordered to 
make the change. This does not 
congest production at the Willow 
Run plant in Detroit, the Consoli- 
dated plant at Fort Worth, or the 
Douglas plant at Tulsa, which send 
the Liberators to the Birmingham 
center. 

One of the bombers flies into the 
Birmingham municipal airport 
and ground crewmen help taxi it 
to one of the large bays of the 
Modification Center only a few 
hundred feet away. There, in the 
all-steel, fireproof hangars, the 
first steps of a major “operation” 
are taken. The bomber is about to 
be “modified.” 

The word “modification” sounds 
simple. It sounds as though a gad- 
get or two might be added to the 
new ship, or perhaps a part or two 
replaced. But this is simple in 
sound only. What remains to be 
done to the bomber before it is to 
fly away to combat is almost 
equivalent to a complete assembly 
job. Modification is much more 
than it sounds. 

First an inspection crew checks 
over the plane thoroughly, noting 
changes and adjustments. Then 
secret and confidential items are 
removed and placed in locked 
vaults, under 24-hour guard. Other 
items, such as tools and spare 
parts, are removed and placed in 
a warehouse. The ship is then 
ready for modification. 

Each one of the modification 
phases entails numerous’ sub 
phases, hundreds of tiny parts that 
have to be installed or perhaps re- 
paired. 

There are two phases of modifi- 
cation—basic and specific. There 
are 12 classes of basic modification. 
Altogether, there are over 100 
items, from the simple job of greas- 
ing a plane to the testing of deli- 
cate radio and navigation equip- 
ment: 
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Pretty mechanic at Birmingham works 
on plane modification for overseas 
duty. 


Because of the fact the bombers 
are produced in lots of 50, 100 or 
200, modification varies at the cen- 
ter, but fundamentally, the work 
remains the same. 

If a bomber is to be sent to 
Alaska, the engines have to be 
climatized for frigid zones; for 
desert flying, sand screens are in- 
stalled. 

Any item, no matter how great 
or how small can be installed or 
converted at the modification cen- 
ter without causing a hold-up in 
production at the factory. The 
military decides what corrections 
or what installations it wants, en- 
gineers and designers and produc- 
tion workers at Bechtel-McCone- 
Parsons do the rest, often doing 
the designing and manufacturing 
of parts in their own workshops. 

The promptness in which modifi- 
cation can be made after the planes 
have left the factory has resulted 
in airplane modification being 
termed the cheapest war insurance 
Uncle Sam could desire. The modi- 
fication of a comparatively small 
number of planes with certain 
specifications could decide a major 
battle in our favor. 

When company pilots deem the 
plane shipshape for combat, Army 
Air Forces inspectors give her a 
final check and, if nothing is found 
wrong, the plane is accepted. 


Safeguarding the lives of Amer- 
ican youths, the Army Air Forces 
makes sure that every bomber 
modified at the plant is in perfect 
condition when it leaves. 
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Southern 
Industrial 
Expansion 
during 


January 


ARKANSAS 
LITTLE ROCK—The Arkansas Power 
and Light Company applied to the State 
Utilities Commission for authority to build 
a 110-kilovolt transmission line from Cros- 
sett to its Woodward sub-station at Pine 
Bluff; planned construction to cost about 








$666,000. 
LAFAYETTE COUNTY — Barnsdall Oil 
Co., Petroleum Bldg., Tulsa, Okla., com- 


pleted plans for the construction of a gaso- 
line plant in the new Midway field of La- 
fayette County; plant will be designed to 
take care of the entire field’s output; to be 
located on the Dobson lease near the center 
of the field with pipe lines constructed to run 
east; location is being cleared and roads 
built; actual construction will probably be- 
gin in two months. 


FLORIDA 


CLEWISTON—. S. Sugar Corp., Clarence 


Bitting, Pres, 20 Exchange Place, New 
York, has plans in progress for water 


treatment plant, waste disposal plant and 
electrical distribution system and sewer 
lines; J. B. MeCrary, Engr., Marietta Street 
Building, Atlanta, Ga.; Infilco, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., estimating on filter equipment. 

PENSACOLA—Teche-Greyhound Line, De 
Roy Morgan, of New Orleans, La., will erect 
bus terminal, northwest corner of Baylen 
and Gregory Sts.; 1-story; brick; modern- 
istic; 7000 ft. square; will replace present 
terminal at Palafox and Chase Sts.; cost 
$75,000; will call for bids. 

CAN'TONMENT—Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion is spending $800,000 on plant to make 
pulp and board; Florida Pulp & Paper Co., 
Pensacola, has taken contract to do the 
engineering and to build the mill; R. A. 
Seip, is company’s chief engineer; Hardy 
8S. Ferguson, New York, Conslt. Engr.; con- 
struction commenced 3 or 4 months ago. 

MIAMI—Miami Herald has plans in prog- 
ress for $250, warehouse; William Gins- 
berg, Archts.-Engrs., New York City. 


GEORGIA 


AUGUSTA—Defense Plant Corporation, 
Washington, D. C., authorized contract to 
Lombard Iron Works Co., Augusta, for ad- 
ditional equipment at plant; $45,000. 

VALDOSTA—Turpentine & Rosin Fac- 
tors, Ine., has under construction gum 
spirits of turpentine packaging plant; frame 
with corrugated sides and roof; 60x220 ft.; 
cost of building $20,000; have arranged for 
filling and capping machines and conveyors 
at cost of $20,000. 

BARNESVILLE—Frank Binford, Thom- 
aston, has contract for 2-story, brick mill 
addition, 100x120 ft. for Aldora Mills (Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co.) 

VALDOSTA—Tu:pentine and Rosin Fac- 
tors, Inc., Glenn P, Robinson, Valdosta Man- 
ager, will erect. a gum spirits of turpentine 
packaging plant; priorities for building 
material and machinery have been secured; 
estimated cost, $50,000. 


ENTUCKY 


CLAREMONT — Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion, Washington, D. C., authorized contract 
to James B Beam Distiling Co., Clermont, 
for plant facilities; $140,000. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY — Defense Plant 
Corporation, Washington, D. C., executed 
contract to Glencoe Distillery Co., Louis- 
ville, Cane Run Rd. and Camp Ground Rd., 
to provide additional equipment at plant; 
cost approximately, $30,000. 

LETCHER COUNTY—Andrew J. May of 
Prestonsburg, acquired tract of 2000 acres 
of timber on Cumberland River near Part- 
ridge: plans installing mill with capacity 
of 10,000 ft. of lumber daily. 
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LOUISIANA 

SULPHUR—War Emergency Pipeline Co., 
Inc., Monroe, applied to War Department 
for permit to install an 8-in. pipe line under 
and across Bayou D’Inde. 

LAKE CHARLES—Magnolia Oil Com- 
pany, plans erection of buildings, storage 
tanks and wharves in Lake Charles. 

GRETNA Defense Plant Corporation, 
Washington, D. C., authorized contract to 
Gulf Distilling Corp., Gretna, for additional 
eguipment at plant; $130,000. 

MICHEAUD—Defense Plant Corp. granted 
an additional appropriation of $3,751,969 to 
Higgins Aircraft, Inc., plant at Micheaud. 

NEW ORLEANS—Lionel F. Favret, 937 
Gravier St., has contract for complete erec- 
tion of record storage building and _ boiler 
repairs shop at shipyard plant on Indus- 
trial Canal for Delta Shipbuilding Co., Inc. 

CALCASIEU PARISH — Defense Plant 
Corporation, Washington, D. C., executed 
contract to Nathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., to provide additional 
facilities at plant; $900,000. 

NEW ORLEANS — Stauffer Chemical Co., 
operating plants at Freeport, Tex., Bayonne, 
N. J., ete., plans establishing plant for pro- 
ducing refined, ground and processed sul- 
phurs; negotiating for 20-acre site on west 
bank of Mississippi River. 


MARYLAND 

SALISBURY—Eastern Shore Public Serv- 
ice Co. of Maryland, 114 N. Division St., 
Salisbury, Louis Payne, President, plans 
expansion program at cost of $1,725,000; 
approval has been given by Board of Direc- 
tors to install an additional 17,500 k.w. turbo 
generating unit at the generating plant at 
Vienna, 

LANSDOWNE — Morrow Brothers, 14 E. 
Eager St., Baltimore, has contract for truck 
sealing and painting building for Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MIDDLE RIVER—The Glenn L. Martin 
Co., Paul E. Tignor, Building and Field 
Engr, Middle River, wil construct airplane 
hanger. shops, gas pumping station, storage 
building and substation; Albert Kahn, Inc., 
— Mich., Archt.; owner builds; $716,- 
Vo. 

TOWSON—Davis Construction Co., 9 W. 
Chase St., Baltimore, has contract for build- 
ing, Joppa Road for Bendix Radio Corp.; 
1-story: fireproof; 205x70 ft. 

HARFORD COUNTY—Charles R. Scrive- 
ner Co., Old Frederick and Charing Cross 
Rds., Baltimore, has contract for new central 
instrument houses, Harford County, for 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co., Eastern Division, 
32nd and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISSISSIPPI 

FOREST COUNTY — Mississippi Power 
Co., B. G. Bohn, Chief Engr., L. P. Sweet, 
V. P. and Gen. Megr., Hancock Bldg., Gulf- 
port. soon call for bids for construction of 
an electric power plant in Forest County: 
cost $2,000,000; located on east bank of Leaf 
River near Hattiesburg. 

TUPELO—Federal Communications Com- 
mission granted authority to Birney Imes, 
Jr., to build radio station. 

HATTIESBURG — Mississippi Power Co., 
L. P. Sweatt, V. P. end Gen. Megr., Gulfport, 
resuming work on Plant Eaton, new 20,000 
— electric generating station on Leaf 

iver. 

NATCHEZ — James T. Canizaro, Archt., 
503 Capitol National Bank Bldg., Jackson, 
completing plans for construction of a new 
monolithic concrete building addition to the 
Armstrong Tire & Rubber Company; pro- 
posed building addition will measure about 
200 and 300 feet. and is estimated to cost 
approximately $350,000; to be constructed 
adjacent to present warehouse structure, 


MISSOURI 


IRON MOUNTAIN—Defense Plant Corp. 
closed contract with Ozark Ore Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to provide plant facilities; cost 
$1,000,000. Se 


"NORTH CAROLINA 


CHARLOTTE--— Southern Railway Co., 
Charlotte, receives bids, tentative date, Jan. 
14, for motor repair shop and storage build- 
ing. 

MARSHALL—Bids opened Jan. 29, for 
power plant building on French Broad River 
at Marshall for French Broad Membership 
Corp. 

DURHAM — Liggett and Mvers Tobacco 
Co. plans expansion of its Durham cigarette 
manufacturing facilities; probably post-war 
project : cost $2,000,000. 

GREENSBORO — Turner Transfer Co., 
George M. Turner, 222 Mayflower Drive, has 
under construction fireproof freight terminal 
end track service building on High Point 
Road, George W. Kane, Contractor. 


OKLAHOMA 


MIAMI—B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, will construct a rubber plant at Miami 





at an estimated cost of $5,500,000; wit , 
quire about one year to build; bu Iding 
designed by the Austin Company, Clevelg, 
Ohio, includes a parking lot, 150x600 4 
with gatehouse or admission build 
across the street and north of the gate hous 
will be main office ard cafeteria buildin, 
L-shaped 50x60x120 feet; a cafeterig 
rest room for employees will occupy the fj 
floor with general offices on the top story. 
the rubber factory proper is centrally h- 
cated, adjoining the main office and will}, 
3800x1000) feet, covering approximately 7 
acres; boiler room or pump house, THX 
feet; left of the pump house is the COnstrye. 
tion building for storing tools, material ay 
equipment; water tower is left of the War. 
house; a cistern 90x90 feet, railroad tracks 
with siding, located near loading side of the 
main factory; plant will be erected South 
of the 80 acres of the 160 acre tract recent; 
acquired; the north 80 acres being reserve, 
for possible expansion; construction con. 
tracts not yet awarded. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

GREENVILLE—Daniel Construction 
Poinusett Hotel, has contract for constructij, 
$2,600,000 rayon mill on Seneca River gonth. 
west of Clemson College for Roger Millikin 
of Deering Millikin & Co., Inc., Chureh ¢ 
Leonard Sts., New York. Plant will twig 
and weave rayon tie cord to be used in gy. 
thetic rubber tires; have 240 acre site: 
erect 1-story building with 100,000 squay 
feet of floor space and 50 homes for workers: 
mill will be windowless and air conditioned: 
brick and tile; fluorescent lighting; mij 
will be built and operated by Excelsior Mil 
of which Mr. Millikin is treasurer. : 


TENNESSEE 


ELIZABETHTON — Moran-Proctor-Fre. 
man & Mueser, Room 1420, Graybar Bldg, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City, Archts 
&Engrs., will receive bids the latter part of 
January for construction of a new rayonnill 
for the North American Rayon Co.; Foster 
and Creighton Co., American National Bank 
Building, Nashville, estimating. 

CHATTANOOGA — Southern Chemie 
Cotton Co., Inc., W. Donald Munson, Pres, 
has underway expansion program for a 1%. 
in, Fourdrinier paper machine, complete 
with all accessories, and Jordan refiners to 
produce chemical cotton pulp jn sheet form 
for viscose high tenacity rayon; construe. 
tion on the new facilities, which are estimated 
to cost approximately $300,000, has been le 
to Mark K Wilson Co. of Chattanoo 
Production of the plant will start about May 
or June and when completed this new shee- 
ing plant will utilize a portion of the present 
purification and bleaching facilities to pro. 
duce chemical cotton pulp in sheet form 
principally for the viscose rayon industry, 

WILLIAMSON COUNTY — _ Gener! 
Chemical Co., wholly owned subsidiary of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 61 Broadway, 
New York, acquiring option on approxi 
mately 2000 acres of Williamson County 
phosphate lands for possible postwar ex- 
pansion; J. C. Messersmith, assistant mining 
engineer for company. 


TEXAS 
PORT LAVACA — F. M. Dudgeon, Mayor, 
applied for priority to construct 3-stery, 
rein. conc. and struc. clay tile building; 
48x68 ft.; doubling present capacity of 4 
cone. found.; cork insulated walls; i ia 


































































































roof; freight elevators; ete.; Garrett 
06 Milam St., Houston, Engt 

HOUSTON — Wallies - Dove - H 
Corp., M. & M. Bldg., erect $15,000 building; 
day labor : 

KATY—Humble Oil & Refining Co., H.& 
Stamper, Humble Bldg., Houston, let eo 
tract to A. M. Campbell, Tyler, for brick, 
cone. and struc. clay tile building; com 
found.; built-up rocf; glass bDlocks. 

PORT NECHES — Lummuts Co., \ 
pilot building; brick; cone. and ‘ 
steel; conc, found.; built-up roof; 
builds. 

HOUSTON — Wald Transfer & Sto 
Co., 812 Live Oak St., plans warehouse " 
902 Live Oak St, at McKinney; 1 
brick and hollow tile; cost ,000 ; Josey 
Finger, Inc. Archt., National Standard 
Bldg. 

HOUSTON--Brown Shipbuilding Co., it 
stalling a $1,000,000 dry dock to repair nai 
vessels in this area; five sections wert 
fabricated in an East coast plant; all neces 
sary dredging, piling, etc. completed. 

RUSK — McCrossin Engineering Co, 1% 
Wall St., New York City, will operate blast 
furnace to be established at Rusk; om 
furnace to be moved from Pembroke, Fis 
and blast furnace and chemical wood 
will be dismantled and moved from Wells 
Mich.; project approved by Defense P| 
Corp.; will probably be in operation 
summer of 1944; estimated cost $3,000, 

DONNA—Kessler & Bagnett Canning Co, 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Mr. Wallace versus the Facts 


Aw EprrortaL From THE New York Herarp-TRIBUNE 

CONTRASTS THE CONDITION OF THE SOUTH AS SEEN BY 

THE VICE PRESIDENT AND AS SEEN BY THE Bivr Book 
OF SOUTHERN PROGRESS. 


x what can only be interpreted 
I asa frantic bid to recapture the 
support of Southern politicians, 
therapidly slipping Henry A, Wal- 
lace resurrected on Monday the 
thoroughly discredited charges 
that the South is being held in a 
state of economic bondage to the 
North and East through a com- 
bination of discrimiatory freight 
rates and the “monopolization” of 
the money market by New York 
bankers. 

If Mr. Wallace had consulted 
the Chambers of Commerce in the 
South, instead of the politicians, 
he might have avoided repeating 
this obvious nonsense. For the for- 
mer would have told him that, far 
from lagging behind the rest of the 
country, industry in the South has 
been leading the procession for 
some years now. During the period 
1927 to 1939—the peace-time vears 
in which the class freight rates 
which the Vice-President com- 
plains of were in effect—the num- 
ber of manufacturing establish- 
ments in the eight states included 
in Southern freight-rate territory 
increased 1.8 per cent while the 
number in the United States as a 
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whole decreased by +4 per cent. 
These figures are from the United 
States Census of Manufacturers, 
which also shows that: (1) The 
number of wage earners in manu- 
facturing in the South increased 
8.7 per cent while in the country 
as a whole it declined 5.5 per cent; 
(2) wages paid in manufacturing 
decreased only 0.8 per cent, while 
for the country as a whole there 
was a decrease of 9.4 per cent, and 
(3) the value of products manu- 
factured showed an increase of 
13.2 per cent, compared with a de- 
crease for the nation of 9.4 per 
cent. 

All recent studies bear out. these 
figures. “The Blue Book of South- 
ern Progress,’ for example, a wide- 
ly recognized authority on eco- 
nie conditions in the South, de- 
clared in its 1941 edition: 

In examining the facts and fig- 
ures printed in this volume, one 
sees quite clearly the strength of 
the foundation on which the 
South’s economic progress is based. 
Development here has been pro- 
portionately more responsive to 
good times than in other areas of 
the country, while, as_ statistics 
prove, depression years were felt 


here less than elsewhere. 


New Knoxville Public River Terminal to be dedicated at ceremony February 16. 


Though the war has accelerated 
industrial expansion in the South, 
the latter had made great head- 
way before the war began. The 
South’s earlier industrial develop- 
ment had been based almost en- 
tirely on. the migration of the cot- 
ton-textile industry from New 
IKngland to the Carolinas and 
Georgia. The more recent growth 
has been far more diversified geo- 
graphically and by industries. 
Among these are many of the so- 
called process industries. such as 
chemicals, pulp and paper and 
metals. The growth of these indus- 
tries has been favored, according 
to a recent study of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, by 
“an abundance of raw materials 
and hydro-electric power, and by 
cheaper transportation, lower 
taxes and lower labor costs than in 
the North. The milder climate has 
also been a favorable intluence.”’ 


We do not cite these figures with 


any thought that Mr, Wallace 
might derive enlightenment in 


them, because we have long ceased 
to delude ourselves with the idea 
that the Vice-President is inter- 
ested in facts. We think, however, 
that they may prove enlightening 
to those who have not yet come to 
realize the full measure of Mr. 
Wallace’s intellectual irresponsi- 
bility. 






















































U. S. Gold Stocks Reduced 
By $700.000.000 


During 1943, the monetary gold stock 
of the United States showed a con- 
tinuous decline and, at the end of the 
year, was about $700,000,000 smaller 
than at the beginning of the year, ac- 
cording to the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute. Two factors contributed to this 
development. The first, and probably 
the more important, was the unfavor- 


able trade position of the United 
States. 
Although exports of merchandise 


from the United States in 1943 were the 
largest on record, a substantial part was 
represented by Lend-Lease shipments. 
Exports other than Lend-Lease trans- 
actions were exceeded by imports. Most 
of this import surplus resulted from 
trade with Latin American countries 
which were thus able to accumulate sub- 
stantial amount of dollar’ balances. 
Latin America converted a portion of 
these balances into gold. 

The other factor, which caused the 
reduction in the gold stocks of the 
United States, was the fact that some 
European neutral countries began con- 
verting their dollar balances into gold 
primarily because of the fear that some- 
time in the future the United States 
might further devalue the dollar. 

The decline in the gold holdings of the 
United States is a movement which 
bears important implications for the 
future. In the first place, it indicates 
that those nations, which are able to 
accumulate gold, are doing so because 
they believe that gold will play an im- 
portant role in the future as a basis 
for maintaining currency stabilization. 
Since the United States still has a sub- 
stantial stock of gold, amounting to 
about $22,000,000,000, it is obviously to 
her interest that other countries con- 
sider gold important for the mainte- 
nance of exchange stability. 


South Increases Lead in 
Tobacco Manufacture 


Internal revenue collections of excise 
tax on cigars, cigarettes and other man- 
ufactured tobacco products for the year 
1948 as compared with collections for 
1942 indicate the tobacco industry 
grows in the South while there, it de- 
clines in other parts of the nation. 

Collection for 1943 totaled $988,060,- 
654, with $885,351,044, or 89.5 per cent 
collected in the Southern states. In the 
previous year collections for the United 
States totaled $856,999,536 with South- 
ern manufacturers paying 87.87 per 
cent. 

Revenue collected in the South in 
1943 increased $130,740,557, whereas the 
increase for the remainder of the nation 
was only $320,560, indicating a decline 
in manufacturing in the rest of the U. S. 
as the increased tax rate, effective No- 
vember 1, 1942, in itself would account 
for a much greater increase in collec- 
tions. 

Three southern states, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina in 1943 paid 
in tobacco taxes $855,499,406. In 1943 
collections in North Carolina alone were 
more than four-and-one-half times as 
great as the total collections for that 
part of the United States outside the 
South. 
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Steel Industry Urged 
To Conserve Inventories 


And Look to Scrap Pile 





An obsolete ribbon heads toward the 
battlefronts via the scrap pile. 


Pointing out in an open letter that 
there were too many guesses as to when 
this war would be brought to a suecess- 
ful conclusion, Robert W. Wolcott, 
president of the Lukens Steel Company 
and chairman of the American Indus- 
tries Salvage Committee, recently urged 
all industry, steel in particular, to con- 
serve the present inventory, and to take 
every possible step to maintain a steady 
flow of scrap‘to the furnaces. 


In the problem of scrap Mr. Wolcott 
eautioned that manpower — shortage, 
transportation and collection are be- 
coming more constricted. Changed con- 
ditions caused him to express doubt that 
a campaign to collect scrap to keep the 
furnaces operating, such as was So suc- 
cessful in 1941, could be repeated with 
any degree of success. This, he warned, 
is a definite challenge to industry to 
plan and act on a continuing program 
to hold present inventory positions. 


“We dare not ever be faced with the 
spectacle of steel furnaces shut down 
for lack of material,’ concluded Mr. 
Wolcott. 


Coincidental with Mr. Wolcott’s let- 
ter, Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the 
War Production Board, addressed an 
open letter to Industry urging it to 
“take another look” at its scrap pile. 
Mr. Nelson flatly stated there are vast 
quantities of iron and steel scrap still 
available, but that the mills were only 
two months ahead of the scrap supply. 


“War Production Board is relying on 
industry,” said Mr. Nelson. “You have 
the heavy scrap that is needed. We are 
confident that you will. come through 
as patriotically this time as you did 
before. Reserves have been shrinking— 
a safe level must be maintained. Only 
in this way will we be sure that, come 
what may, we shall have enough 
weapons to deliver the final, crushing 
blow that will put the Axis out of 
action.” 
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‘ to $377,000,000. 


Southern Airways Plans 
7,291-Mile Network 


Dozens of smaller communities ip 
eight Southeastern — states, togethe 
with many key cities in these Sane 
states would be linked in a 7,291-mnjj 
network of air lines affording direct gu. 
vice to 88 cities and towns under 
upplication filed with Civil Aeronautig 
Board by Southern Airways, Ine. 

The announcement was made }y 
Frank W. Hulse, Southern Airway 
president, who disclosed that the enti 
personnel of the corporation, numbering 
approximately 1400 pilots, mechanig 
and others, stand ready, upon approyyl 
by the board, to start immediately th 
perfecting of an air line system fy 
passengers mail and property that wil 
link the states of Florida, Georgia 
North and South Carolina, Tennessee 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana ang 
slice hours of travel time from many 
communities heretofore not reached by 
air service. 

Mr. Hulse and associates have a war. 
time job in the training of Army pilots 
at Birmingham, Decatur, Ala., Atlanta, 
Ga., Anderson, Camden and Greenville, 
S. C. 


Southern Newsprint Mill 
Planned by Publishers 


A committee representing the South 
ern Newspaper Publishers Association 
held its first meeting in Birmingham, 
Ala., recently to receive proposals of 
sites for a newsprint mill to be built in 
the South. The committee announced 
that a number of very desirable sites 
had been proposed, and that selection 
of one of them would be made at an 
appropriate date. 

A factor which will govern the com- 
mittee’s final selection will be accessi- 
bility of raw materials, either slash or 


long-leaf pine. Transportation facilities, | 


fuel, water and power will have some 
influence in the final selection. 

Although the SNPA has encouraged 
since 1934 the establishment of news- 
print paper mills in the South, this 
meeting represents the association's 
first concentration of effort in further- 
ance of the idea. Carl B. Short of The 
Times, Richmond, Va. is chairman. 


Hercules Sales at New High 


The 1943 annual report of Hercules 
Powder Company showed that net sales 
and operating revenues reached a new 
high of $122,518,626 compared with 
$114,378,235 in 1942. 

The report showed that the chemical 
company also produced $98,000,000 of 
war materials in government-owned 
ordnance plants, bringing the total pro- 
duction value from such plants to date 
to $180,000,000. : 

During 1943, the company provided 
the design and engineering for war 
plants valued at $119,000,000, bringing 
the total war plant construction figure 


The company reported $5,704,511 net 
earnings after all charges. After pay- 
ment of $524,928 dividends on preferred 
stock, net earnings applicable to the 
common stock were equal to $3.93 a 
share on 1,316,710 shares outstanding. 
The earnings were after the provision 
of $1,100,000 for contingencies arising 
from the war. 
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A NEW RESOURCE 


HAS BEEN DEVELOPED 





Tue WEALTH of America has been 
wrought from her natural resources 
of fertile lands, wide forests and 
rich mineral deposits by the brains 
and muscles of her people. 


But another resource is now 
available. A new source of wealth 
and well-being has been develop- 
ing gradually and almost unnoticed 
which is tremendously important 
today and of still greater impor- 
tance for tomorrow. 


This new resource is the research 
laboratory. 


Today, in hundreds of industrial 
and college laboratories, trained 
minds are expanding the world’s 
knowledge, and applying the results 
of research to industry and to war. 


In the Bell System, research has 
always been a fundamental activity. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The telephone was invented in a 
research laboratory. And for years 
Bell Telephone Laboratories has 
been the largest industrial labora- 
tory in the world. 


Underlying modern research is 
the realization of vast latent values 
in nature. Although the lone genius 
does from time to time bring to 
light some part of these hidden 
values, only organized scientific 
research can assure the thorough 
exploration that will render the full 
measure of use for human welfare. 


Research means imagining and 
experimenting. It means the search- 
ing out and bringing together of 
facts. It means clear statements 
of problems, precise measurements 
and keen analysis. It means tena- 
cious following along unexpected 
paths. 
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These are the procedures of 
research. Its consummation is the 
grasping by subtle minds of rela- 
tionships in nature no one has 
previously known. And on the basis 
of the broader knowledge so es- 
tablished are built new materials, 
new methods and new structures 
to serve the people of America. 

The Bell Telephone Laboratories 
has now concentrated its efforts on 
communication systems and equip- 
ment for the armed forces. When 
the war is over its researches 
in communication will again be 
applied to an ever-improving 
telephone service in America. 
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(Continued from page 46) 


Students of our region agreed a dec- 
ade ago that the Southeast excelled in 
two basic sources of wealth that go into 
the making of an enduring economy and 
lagged in three: It has a superabund- 
ance of natural resources and of hu- 
man resources, but lagged in skill, train- 
ing, and technology necessary to trans- 
late its resources into capital wealth. 
Therefore it was not giving employment 
to its superabundance of people, without 
which in turn it would not be possible 
for the region to share that common 
American heritage of prosperity and 
welfare. But we in Alabama are train- 
ing men; our schools and colleges have 
gone far in technological education, and 
this war has proved the native skill of 
thousands of Alabamians. 


The statement is made also by a 
leader in education that southern youth 
at the present time does not have a 
sense of the real meaning of natural 
wealth, of the value of work and of 
high standards of achievement. 


The further statement is made that 
it has not been fashionable for either 
boys or girls to be interested in such 
basic things as soil erosion, natural re- 
sources, conservation, waste of men, 
waste of soil, or in social problems. 


Is it not possible to educate the new 
generation of the South to sense the 
meaning of natural wealth and its rela- 
tion to the living realities of the people 
and their welfare? 

Is it not possible to educate this gen- 
eration to a sensing of the value of 
work and high standards of achieve- 
ment? 


Is it not possible to widen the range 
of occupational opportuinty through 
new developments, to the end that south- 
ern youth may have a chance to work 
in their regional surroundings and thus 
develop themselves and use our re- 
sources? 


This is submitted to our educator 
friends for their consideration. 


There was recently issued the volume 
War Comes to Alabama, containing 15 
articles by the Governor and other well 
known persons in Alabama. I began to 
read the volume and completed it in one 
sitting, for it stirs you to action. You 
just want to try to do something about 
the situation it sets forth. Note this sig- 
nificant item from Dr. Farmer’s contri- 
bution: 

“.. Such industry as the State has is 
confined very largely to the extraction 
of raw materials or to the simple first 
processes of production which are per- 
formed for the most part by unskilled 
labor and which add little to the value 
of the product. The goods are then 
shipped to other sections of the country 
where they are finished. Such finishing 
supplies work for more highly skilled 
labor and adds most of the value of 
the product... .” 


The same point of view was taken by 
the Birmingham Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents in a recent letter to me 
as follows: 


“We feel that any post-war plan for 
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Planning for Postwar Jobs 


our section should include the expansion 
of our processing industries. Too much 
of our steel and iron are now being 
shipped out of the South for processing 
and you and other industrialists through 
your purchasing agents, are bringing too 
much back in the form of finished ma- 
chinery and equipment. 


CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


The South should continue to invite 
outside capital to come in and help in 
developing its natural resources with 
every assurance of fair treatment. 

However, we are forced to conclude 
that the southern states must, more com- 
pletely than ever, rely upon themselves 
for ingenuity, talent and capital to en- 
large existing plants and to create new 
plants. If I could say any one thing, it 
would be to urge all business men to 
realize their dependence upon them- 
selves, upon their trained workers and 
the trained intelligence of the region. 

It is not with any idea of regional in- 
dependence or regional self-sufficiency, 
that we approach this question of indus- 
try in the South, but rather with the 
idea of a balanced economy, to the end 
that the South’s vast resources may 
make a just and fair contribution to the 
welfare and culture of the nation as a 
whole. 

But it is not enough to say that indus- 
try, particularly manufacturing, is 
needed in the South to enrich the region 
and the nation. We must recognize that 
it is necessary for Alabama and the 
Southeast more nearly to balance pro- 
duction and consumption as well as to 
achieve a better balance between in- 
dustry and agriculture. 


PROBLEMS OF SMALL INDUSTRIES 


Let me give you a practical example: 
The head of one of the smaller, suc- 
cessful manufacturing plants in the Bir- 


Alabama Industrial 
Research 


With $215,000 of a $300,000 fund al- 
ready subscribed, the Research Institute 
of Alabama, sponsored by the State 
Chamber of Commerce, has swung into 
full stride with its plans~to offer its 
services to industries, agriculture and 
other groups in their war and postwar 
problems. There are many industries 
that need access to research agencies, 
but cannot themselves afford individual 
laboratories that will benefit by the 
activities of the Institute. The State 
Chamber and the Institute expect to be 
playing vital roles in helping Alabama 
and the South keep its new industries 
with the coming of peace. 
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mingham district is a southerner with 
plants in the South and the North, fy 
response to my recent request, he pre 
sents his point of view in a personal let. 
ter, of just what happens to a new many 
facturer in the South, as follows: 

“The average southerner will purchag 
his material a thousand miles away 
from a southern concern, and quite often 
at the same price at which he could pur. 
chase from the southern concern, 

“Southerners as a whole are cop. 
cerned with the actual present day Op. 
erations rather than what may be hap 
pening day after tomorrow. 

“Manufacturing in the South can be 
done as economically as in the North, 
We have found it not hard to traip 
southern men and women in our line, 
and they do good jobs. 

“I believe I stated to you that any 
company that expects to sell its goods 
at a higher price just because it is many 
factured in the South has a false prem. 
ise to start on, and would not be an ef. 
ficient manufacturer and merchap. 
diser.” 

I have the feeling that much good 
would be accomplished if Chambers of 
Commerce would interest themselves in 
getting all concerns doing major busi- 
nesses in Alabama to localize their en- 
gineering and their purchasing. 

Too often specifications for engineer. 
ing work to be done for an Alabama 
plant are written so that southern in. 
dustry is unable to have its bid consid- 
ered, though it is just as competent to 
furnish the necessary item. 

Too often purchasing is made for Ala- 
bama industry by someone away from 
the South who has no knowledge of its 
economy and perhaps no sympathy with 
this common effort. 
























































































Our GoaL 


Our goal for the South calls for a more 
diversified agriculture, varied and pros: 
perous industries, a marketing organiza- 
tion equipped to facilitate the intra-re 
gional exchange of the poducts of south: 
en agriculture and industry; a market- 
ing study of the State and the region, for 
goods must not only be produced, but 
they must be sold. Sales promotion, in- 
cluding advertising, plays no small part 
in keeping factory wheels turnnig. We 
need. a financial point of view favorable 
to the southern effort, and finally, local 
governments, state and municipal, fully 
sympathetic with this effort—but with- 
out in any manner subsidizing new in- 
dustries with public funds. 

Today the South stands at the portals 
of opportunity. We can participate or we 
can sit by and let our communities and 
state stagnate while other sections with 
tougher mental and moral muscles, 
cash in. 

Never was there a better time to ex- 
plore new manufacturing opportunities, 
new markets and to open new doors 
which may lead to post-war expansion. 
Old routine is not sufficient. today. 

We of Alabama, and indeed of the 
South, must build a selling story like a 
staircase, make every step a selling point 
and carry that story to the industrial 
centers of the nation. Only by such a cru- 
sade will the full potentialities of the 
South be realized. 
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w= we want to express similarity of things, 

we sometimes say “alike as two peas in a 
pod”... an apt comparison if we disregard what 
peas are for. When we eat them, they don’t all 
taste alike . . . That’s the way it is with BUFFING 
and POLISHING compositions. 


There was a time when any “all-purpose” com- 
position was acceptable in most instances for the 
general run of finishing work. War production 
finishing demands changed all that. Today the 
former user of “all-purpose” materials has come 
to realize that you can’t specify the things that 
make a product really superior. Skill, knowledge, 
facilities and an honest desire to do a good job 
can’t be standardized ... McAleer finishing mate- 
rials, whether used for polishing or buffing alu- 
minum, brass, steel, copper, nickel, chrome and 
other metals, or for removing small flash or fins, 
file marks, blow holes, tool or die marks from 
plastics, are as distinctively different in their job- 
fitted characteristics as two thumb prints. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 





They are made to do an exacting job, do it well 
and keep on doing it as long as need for the 
specific type of material exists. Standards protect 
the manufacturer on those materials which must 
be buffed or polished; but when your compositions 
bear the McAleer trade mark, you get more than 
standards—you are protected all the way. 


The nature of our business requires McAleer 
Finishing Engineers in the field to be virtually 
“Jacks of all trades”. And, contrary to the old 
adage, they are masters of many. Individually 
these men are specialists. As a body their specialty 
is versatility. This extra “know-how” possessed by 
McAleer Field Engineers backed by the second- 
to-none laboratory and manufacturing facilities 
are dedicated to but one purpose . . . helping 
you solve your individual finishing problems, 
whether those problems involve the finishing of 
metals or plastics . . . or both. Whichever it is, 
let us demonstrate McAleer service on your 
meanest finishing problem. 


Manufacturers of Quality 
Controlled Finishing Materials 


i ROCHESTER, MICHIGAN 




































THE SOUTH'S RESOURCES 
CORNERSTONE OF NATIONAL PROGRESS 


+ THE - 


BLUE - 


* 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


UNPRECEDENTED INTEREST 


IS BEING SHOWN IN THE RECORD OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS AND RESOURCES 


of the South and Southwest 


Not within our recollection have orders come in so thick and’ fast for copies of this 
annual publication. With so many sources of information cut off, the reference value 


of the BLUE BOOK is greater than ever. 





SUGGESTION! 
Order copies immediately. Don't wait one day. Going fast. Supply is limited. 


ONE DOLLAR PER COPY 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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| THE RETURN OF 
COMPETITION 


A fter the war, competition in industry will 
be keener than ever before. Many millions 
of people who have been mobilized for war 
will be turned back into normal pursuits. 
New industries, new processes and new 
markets will dominate the economic picture. 

The manufacturer who can meet his com- 
petitors’ cost will be the one to survive. The 
low cost industries will be the ones to profit. 

In this connection, remember that— 

During the depression years of the early 
and middle thirties, industry expanded at a 
greater rate in the Seaboard Southeast than 
anywhere else in the Country. 

The reason— 

Operating factors are favorable and hence 
manufacturing costs are low. 

When you plan on plant expansion, let us 
submit facts and figures on locations in the 
Seaboard Southeast. The inquiry will cost 
you nothing. It may be worth a lot to you. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 


Dattas T. DalLy 
General Industrial Agent, Norfolk, Va. 
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JOHN J. HARTE CO. 
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ATLANTA GEORGIA 

















Exceptional Faculities 
for the Collection 
of Drafts 
Remittance made on day of payment. 
BALTIMORE COMMERCIAL BANK 


ROBERT C. WILLIS, JR., Pressdent 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insuranee Corporation 
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—its plant and people—of Crisfield, Maryland. 
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On January 4, 1944, the highly prized Army- 
Navy “E” was awarded to Chas. D. Briddell, Inc. 
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full duty—with unce. | CHAS. D. BRIDDELL, INC. | 


I Craftsmen in Metal since 1895 | 
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If you are thinking of establishing an indus- 
try—opening a branch plant—or selecting a 
Florida distribution point, consider Orlando, 
fast growing city of Central Florida. Located 
in the geographical center of the state, 
served by trunk highways, railways and air- 
lines, and convenient to Florida's natural 
resources as well as its largest markets, Or- 
lando offers special advantages for industry 
and commerce. For industrial data and any 
special information, address Greater Or- 
lando Chamber of Commerce, 152 C. of C. 
Building, Orlando, Florida. 
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All-welded sand barge of two sand compartments 
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Builders of steel, BARGES 
CAR FLOATS 
RIIPASMOLOLCGMTRTGMGREGLKGXOE §=©PONTOONS 
DERRICK HULLS 
Hoating equipment DREDGE AND 
TOWBOAT HULLS 
for rivers and STEEL DRY DOCKS 
GATES 
harbors. LOCKS 





Ways at Ambridge, Pa., and Trenton, N. J. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and other principal cities 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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High Carbon — 


Drawn under constant laboratory 
control to meet the most exact- 
ing specifications. 


XLO Aircraft Cable Wire, extra 
high fatigue wire, carefully drawn 
to size and finish. 


XLO Music Wire (WD-1085— 
WD-1095)—the wire of a thou- 
sand uses. Wire sizes .005" to 
200" dia. 
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OHN'SON STEEL & WIRE CO.INC. 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS 
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South Has the Resources Fy 
Active Ceramic Industry 
(Continued from page 47) 


sources, adequate supplies of native |p. 
bor, and to major markets of the Sony 
and Southwest, available through 
state’s excellent river and rail Shipping 
facilities. 

The principal ingredients of sanitary. 
ware are ball clay, feldspar, fi 
(ground quartz), and kaolin. All of 
these, except kaolin, are mined or mille 
in large quantities for the Ceram 
trades by Tennessee producers. Kaolin, 
the only raw material essential to san. 
taryware manufacture that is not pro 
duced in Tennessee, is readily ay 
economically obtainable from near}; 
states. j 

All fuels suitable for firing sanitary. 
ware, including coal, natural gas, fn 
oil, and electricity, are readily availabk 
in Tennessee. Coal is the chief miner 
resource of the State, with more tha 
500 mines operating in the coal-bea 
areas of the Cumberland Mountain 
Natural gas, the most ideal of ceramic 
fuels, can be obtained at very low cos 
in certain parts of West Tennesse 
where it is piped from Louisiana field 

Owing to the proximity of Tennesge 
to the large petroleum-producing center 
of Louisiana and Arkansas, fuel oil of 
grades suitable for ceramic firing js 
available in most cities of the state at 
prices within competitive range of coal, 
The vast system of power dams built in 
Tennessee by the Tennessee Valley At. 
thority has brought low-cost electricity 
to all sections of the state. 

Lack of trained pottery labor in the 
South is an argument frequently ad 
vanced by northern ceramic interests 
against establishing plants in the South, 
but this is more of an excuse thana 
valid objection. Only a minimum of 
trained labor need be imported tempo 
rarily in order to start operations, be & 
cause within a relatively short time na 
tive labor could be trained to any part 
of the plant routine. The experience of 
Southern Potteries, Inc., at Erwin and 
Knox Porcelain Corporation at Knor 
ville, employing approximately 1,10 
persons in large-scale manufacture of 
semi-porcelain dinner-wares and elec 
trical porcelain, proves that native labor 
is entirely adequate in intelligence, 
skill, and efficiency to meet the needs 
of complex ceramic operations. 

The approximate marketing area for 
a Tennessee sanitaryware industry, even 
under the present freight rate structure, 
would include the 15 southern and south- 
western states south of the Ohio River, 
east of New Mexico, and south and east 
of Kansas. 

By shipping ceramic raw materials to 
the North for fabrication, the southem 
consumer, in purchasing the finished 
wares, is forced to pay a price that ir 
cludes two long-haul freight charges 
The solution for this highly uneconomic 
system of manufacture and distribution 
is establishment in the South of plants 
to produce sanitarywares from the l¢ 
cally abundant raw materials. 


Southern Cabbage Project 


Faced with the largest winter cab 
bage crop in history, the War Food Aé 
ministration has asked the kraut indus 
try to process 80,000 tons of Southem 
cabbage into kraut. 
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Furniture Industry Looks 


For Postwar Boom 
(Continued from page 37) 


pas been brought about by the large 
1 ds for this item by the Army and 
Navy, Maritime Commission, and lend- 
ease, is not likely to decrease. Many 
items formerly made of steel are now 
peing made of wood, such as office 
equipment, filing cabinets, hat and coat 
racks, storage cabinets, etc. 

The estimated use of all lumber in 
1943 was thirty-six billion feet. The 
production of all lumber was estimated 
to be thirty-two billion feet. This deficit 
of four billion feet had to be met by 
use from inventories and imports. Thus, 
the stock pile has become dangerously 


WW. 

"a War Production Board order cut- 
ting lumber consumption to 84 per cent 
of the 1943 level also barred a few non- 
essential items of furniture such as tea 
wagons, homs bars, record cabinets and 
magazine racks, but did not affect the 
major lines. 

From the standpoint of demand 
and from the standpoint of labor supply 
resulting from demobilization and the 
cessation of war industries—the post- 
war outlook for the Southern furniture 
industry is bright. 

The consensus of furniture manufac- 
turers is that the postwar period will 
pring a demand for furniture that will 
tax all the facilities of the industry. 
Manufacturers look forward to a large 
market from the many recently mar- 
ried soldiers and sailors who will set up 
housekeeping for the first time. 

The industry also anticipates a large 
volume of replacement demand which is 
being deferred until satisfactory qual- 
ity and style can again be obtainable. 
Accumulation of normal retail inven- 
tories will itself tax the industry for a 
considerable period, and whatever de- 
velops in the way of new residential 
construction should find proportionate 
reflection in the demand for furniture. 

Furniture manufacturers producing 
war goods will have little or no problem 
in converting their facilities back to 
peacetime production, but the speed by 
which they may expand output is an- 
other story. Also, continuous usage of 
machinery has created a substantial 
amount of real depreciation of equip- 
ment. Some of it is obsolete and will 
require replacement. Yet it seems likely 
that some time will elapse following the 
war’s termination before the furniture 
companies can get delivery on machin- 
ery and parts. 

The Reserve District takes note of 
rumors that manufacturers in other 
fields are considering entrance into fur- 
niture production. “It is said that at 
least one shipbuilding concern is study- 
ing the field,” the survey reports, “and 
it would not be illogical to anticipate 
that some of the large aircraft plants 
might be used for the manufacture of 
pre-fabricated houses and furniture at 
the same time. If new units enter the 
furniture manufacturing field on a large 
scale, the problem of replacing obsolete 
meg would be rendered more 

cu Sd 


900,000 for Canning 


The War Manpower Commission in 
cooperation with the canning industry 
Plans to recruit 500,000 workers this 
year to make sure that all available 
ot is processed for military and civil- 

use, 





SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN MEANS EASIER MAINTENANCE ... 


LENDING A HAND 


12 the 


MAINTENANCE MAN 


@ He can use plenty of help these 
days...his job of keeping the ma- 
chinery of production going takes all 
he can give it. And among his most 
vital needs are valves that won't 
take a lot of costly time out for re- 
pairs... valves that he can depend 
on for uninterrupted performance. 


Such a valve is the Lunkenheimer 
“King-clip”. Simple in design, ex- 
ceptionally sturdy in construction, 
the “King-clip” is at its best when the 


‘going is tough. Also, it’s a valve that 


lends itself to easy maintenance. 


Note the illustration. See how easily 
the “King-clip” can be taken apart 
..- how it simplifies maintenance. 
And when repairs are necessary, 
you can be certain that any replace- 
ment part will fit accurately—Lun- 
kenheimer precision - gauged man- 
ufacture gives you that assurance. 


Let your Lunkenheimer distributor 
help you with your maintenance, re- 
pair and operating problems. His 
facilities are at your call. 


YOU CAN TAKE IT APART 
INA JIFFY ...... 


Simply unscrew two nuts at top 


of clip and entire bonnet-stem- 
disc assembly can be lifted from 
the body with complete accessi- 
bility for inspection or repairs. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 
THE LUNKENHEIMER CS: 
— QUALITY’ 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U.S.A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
EXPORT OEPT. 318-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 13,.N, Y. 
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(Continued from page 438) 

ously to the government, and _ it 
has delayed and delayed. We have con- 
stantly informed the government that 
we must have manpower, equipment, 
and adequate economic returns. We 
have tried our best, but our manpower, 
equipment and economic stability are 
constantly diminishing. Government ef- 
forts to correct these situations have 
been meager, slow and conflicting. The 
reports we have made and this state- 
ment verify this situation in detail. 
Witnesses at these hearings will testify 
as to their personal experiences and 
their efforts to keep their plants operat- 
ing. 

“If the government wants men in the 
shipyards and takes them away from 
sawmills that are producing material to 
be transported in those ships, or to box 
and erate other material, that is plainly 
the choice and responsibility of the gov- 
ernment. If trucks, tires, and equip- 
ment are to be given to others than the 
lumber industry, government must ac- 
cept the responsibility for the extent to 
which this decreases lumber production. 
If the government desires to formulate 
and maintain political and economic 
formulas, which it considers more neces- 
sary than a supply of lumber, that is its 
responsibility. If the fears that trade 
may be restrained by our business men 
are greater than the fears that the liber- 
ties of all may be destroyed by our ene- 
mies, there again government must pro- 
vide the answer. If government desires 





Southern Pine in The War 


to make rules and regulations without 
the advice and counsel of industry, it 
has the power to do so; it also has the 
power to enforce these rules, regardless 
of what chaos may come from ill-con- 
ceived or hastily formulated rules and 
regulations. 

“Regardless of these handicaps, the 
industry will produce every foot of lum- 
ber that it possibly can, but let the gov- 
ernment, whose responsibility it is, indi- 
cate fearlessly and plainly who is to get 
this lumber and in what order of prefer- 
ence. Then enforce this order. Enforce 
all government orders and directives. In- 
dustry cannot. It is restricted from do- 
ing so. We can, however, assist if gov- 
ernment will make it possible for us and 
asks us to do so.” 

At the close of the hearings, Chairman 
Patman lauded the Southern lumber 
manufacturers by saying: “I am amazed 
that the Southern lumber industry, han- 
dicapped as it has been by so many 
hindrances, has been able to do so well.” 

Southern Pine manufacturers are 
fighting to help save the lives of our 
fighting men and are at the same time 
fighting to stay in business. They recog- 
nize that they have a long, hard struggle 
ahead, not only between now and the 
time when the last shot of this war is 
fired, but long after, when the construc- 
tion industry will once again require 
lumber to take care of the pent-up de- 
mand for building materials, and for 
the rehabilitation and reconstruction of 
the world. 


Slag Plays Vital Part in 
War Construction 





Crushed slag, along with stone, sand 
and gravel enter into the make-up ¢ 
practically every heavy construetig, 
project, including airport runwg 
highways, dams, power houses and 
large factories of nearly every t 
Since Pearl Harbor the industry hg 
worked at top speed to trebled demand, 


One of the leaders in this highly e¢ 
sential activity has been the Birming. 
ham Slag Company of Birmingham 
Ala., which has crushed, washed ang 
screened into 20 sizes over 2,000,0m 
tons of blast furnace slag during the 
war. In addition the firm has produce 
approximately 10,000,000 tons of crushed 
stone, sand and gravel and prepareg 
ready-mixed concrete for several large 
war projects. 














At present the Birmingham Slag 
Company is shipping slag, gravel anq 
sand to ten southern states, and main. 
tains temporary concrete mixing plants 
at any point there is demand. Among 
some of its major orders were 4,500,000 
tons of concrete aggregates for six large 
dams constructed by the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority since 1940; concrete for 
Gadsden Ordnance Plant, Anniston Ord- 
nance Depot, Huntsville Arsenal and 
Ordnance Depot and Camp Sibert Chen- 
ical Warfare Service. Large quantities 
of concrete tile, block and brick have 
been supplied for war housing projects, 
barracks, ordnance depots, hospitals and 
like projects throughout the South. 
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CREOSOTED | 
Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, , 


: Decay and Termite Proof —Can Be Painted 


Docks for Ocean Vessels 
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in combat areas. 


waterproof packages. 


boxes and barrels. 


Atlanta 
Minneapolis 





In t..ese times bag production is war production. 
supplied millions of sand bags as well as various other items for use 
Behind the lines, supplies of food and other materiel 
are transported thousands of miles in bags specially designed to pro- 
tect contents against hazards of rough handling, moisture and insects. 
Back here at home bags must move a long list of essential commodi- 
ties ranging from small machine parts, through dozens of items of 
food, feed and produce to the hygroscopic chemicals requiring special 
Many Fulton Waterproof Paper Lined Bags are 
replacing containers made of critical materials—metal drums, wooden 


The output of our plants will continue to be devoted to these essential 
requirements until Victory itself is ‘“‘in the bag.” 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers since 1870 
New York 
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MOVE MATERIALS FOR WAR AND PEACE 


IN Fulton WATERPROOF COTTON 


AND BURLAP PAPER LINED BAGS ' 


Our piants have 


Louis 


i Dallas 
New Orleans Kansas City, Kan. 
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Saye ASBESTOS BOARD 


TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


Complete u ith Door Hardware and Partition Fittings 


NOW AVAIL 


is Ped a . Peery 
THIS IS NO TIME TO TAKE RISKS with inadequate toilet and washroom facili- 
ties, Sanymetal Asbestos Board Toilet Compartments provide utmost con- 
yenience, privacy and sanitation. In addition, you gain these advantages: 
SAVE TIME AND MONEY: noneedtode- lacking Sanymetal’s 28 years of spe 
sign or attempt to build home-made __ cialized experience in this line. 

toilet facilities. Sanymetal Compart- QyRABLE AND RIGID installation pro. 
ments are economically designed and vided by laminated cement -asbestos 
built by specialists, made with the best hoards which affords a strong struc- 
materials available and furnished ture resistant to fire, wear and mois- 
complete with door hardware and ture: free fromdirt- collecting pockets 
partition fittings. and ledges—easy to keep clean. 
CONVENIENCE AND SANITATIONareem- ONE ORDER, ONE PRIORITY covers 
bodied in Sanymetal Asbestos Board everything you need for complete in- 
Toilet Compartments in a degree un- _ stallation, even complete door hard- 
appreciated, unapproached by those _ ware and partition fittings. 

Write for Bulletin No.S4U _ for complete data on Sanymetal Asbestos Board 
Toilet Compartments. . . For quick action, see ‘‘Partitions” in your phone 
book for Sanymetal Representative. 

Sanymetal Lockers of Pressed Hard Fibreboard are now available without 
delay. Write for Bulletin No.92 4 Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


0 
TH ESaaymeral PRODUCTS CO., INC. {28,0rians fe. 








PREVENT 
ACCIDENTS 


Sk es with this 


ASBESTOS Oil and Grease Absorbent 


Every time an American workman is injured as the result 
of slipping and falling on an oil or grease soaked floor, 
Hitler and Hirohito have real cause to celebrate. Yet 
these costly accidents need not happen. You can help 
prevent them with 





siesta 


ASBESTO-SORB 


This inexpensive, super-efficient compound absorbs oil and 
grease—provides a non-skid, non-slip floor surface that’s 
safe. Write today for details and a sample of ASBESTO- 
SORB. Address Dept. 61. 


LIP CAREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY «© Lockland Cincinnati 


N AMADA Tap om ASEY CoMeaNe LT Woe ENNOT, 
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is worth its weight in lives 


Your country needs 15 million tons of steel scrap this 
winter. 

Every ton could well save an American life in the big 
push. The fighting Yanks must have grenades, flame- 
throwers, landing barges, tanks, and guns in quantities 
outstripping all previous requirements. They’ll need 
plenty of weapons to enlarge the bridgeheads on Europe. 

Steel is the backbone of war weapons, and there won’t 
be enough unless we turn in the scrap. 

Heavy scrap is especially desirable. Search your plants, 
buildings, yards, and warehouses with renewed vigor. 
Take another look at obsolete tools, dies, and machines; 
at everything made of iron or steel. Make this a rule: 
If it won’t serve some useful purpose scrap it! 

Challenge your Salvage Committee to do another great 
job. Comb your plant from top to bottom, separate the 
various kinds of scrap as best you can, and then call the 
scrap dealer. (The Steel Industry will pay government- 
established prices for all the scrap you recover.) The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
391 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 





This advertisement is in support of the Salvage Program 
of the Conservation Division of the War Production Board. 
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U. S. War Expenditures 


War expenditures by the United 
States Government in 1943 amounted to 
$85,135,000,000, as compared to the $52,- 
406,000,000 expended in 1942, an in- 
crease of 621% per cent, the War Produc- 
tion Board announces. 

The average daily rate of war ex- 
penditure in 1943 rose 61.4 per cent 
over 1942, from $169,100,000 to $272,- 
900,000. The daily rate is based on the 
310 days in 1942 and the 312 days in 
1943 on which checks were cleared by 
the Treasury. 


During the month of December, ex- 
penditures for war purposes amounted 
to $6,951,000,000, a decrease of 10.8 per 
cent from the high of $7,794,000,000 in 
November. 


Henry E. Miller Dies 


Henry E. Miller, president of the Chi- 
cago Wheel & Manufacturing Company, 
died at his Chicago home on Monday, 
January 10, after a brief illness. Mr. 
Miller was born in 1863 on an Illinois 
farm, became an expert machinist, then 
traveling salesman for the Minnesota 
Thresher Company. In 1894 he was 
made manager of the Chicago Emery 
Wheel Company, which he later pur- 
chased, changing the firm’s name to 
Chicago Wheel & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Arthur J. Miller has been identi- 
fied with his father in business for 
many years and will continue to direct 
the affairs of the company. 


Freeport Sulphur Earning 

Net income of the Freeport Sulphy, 
Company for the year 1943 amounted ty 
$2,483,465 after all charges, including 
depreciation, depletion, special reserve; 
and reserves for taxes, or $3.10 a shay 
on the 800,000 shares of common stock, 
according to the Company’s preliminary, 
report submitted to directors by .. 
bourne M. Williams, Jr., President, 
These earnings compare with $2,436 65; 
or $3.05 a share, for 1942. ‘ 


February Auto Quota 
The February rationing quota of ney 
passenger automobiles has been set 
10,000, two-thirds of the January quot, 
and the new bicycle quota has been cy 
to 7,500, about half the quota fo 
January. 















We now manu- 

H facture and offer to 

the trade tanks in 

all sizes for pres- 

sure or gravity 

PRODUCTS in." 


steel equipment of 
—WELDED OR RIVETED— —_— 


WELDED 
OR RIVETED 
CONSTRUCTION 
This applies to field 


as_ well as _ shop 
built equipment. 





Write us for infor- 
mation and quota- 
tions. 


CHATTANOOGA BOILER & TANK CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 























_ MEET EVERY TANK NEED 


They last indefinitely. Used through- 
out the South for over 50 
years. Write us. Inquiries 
for wood pipe invited, also. 


G. M. DAVIS & SON 
P. O. Box 5, Palatka, Florida 






























Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 






High Pressure Vessels 
of Quality Steel 


When in need of tanks and vats for acid storage, 
NaOH storage, etc., agitator tanks, bubble towers, gas 
scrubbers, creosoting cylinders and other heavy pres- 
sure vessel and fabricated work, call on COLE. 
“Custom-made” to order in plain and Alloy steel, 
Nickel-Clad and Stainless steel, Monel metal, lead lined, 
tin lined, aluminum, etc. Other COLE products are: 


Klers Welded Steel Pipe 
43 Kettles DI 
dp! a Storage Bins 
Seektetacks Alr Reselvers Fabricated | Framework 


Bellers (HRT and Mannings) 


Our Engineering Department will submit designs or any equip- 
ount may be made ton your own specifications. 


Write for “Tank Talk”—No. 18-D. 


R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 



























Ed 
15’3” O.D. x 40’ Long Valcanizer 

ELEVATED TANKS— PRESSURE TANKS — STEEL 
STORAGE TANKS — PROCESS TANKS — BUTANE- 
PROPANE TANKS—STANDPIPES—RETORTS—BINS 
— EXTRACTORS — BARGES — DREDGE PIPE AND 
ACCESSORIES — WELDED PIPE — RIVETED PIPE 


General Steel Plate Construction 
designed for your requirements. 


LANCASTER IRON WORKS, INC. 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Da 
a BALTIMORE, MD. 
‘liminary 
b oe C e e - 
rt Dred ¢ing—Construction—En¢gineering 
436 855, e e e 
Distributors of Sand-Gravel-Stone and Commercial Slag 
ota A COMPLETE ORGANIZATION 
whe hew Our complete organization with years of experience in successfully executing large construction con- 
ry jo tracts of various kinds is prepared to undertake the construction of earth, masonry and concrete dams, 
been cut drydocks, dredging of all kinds, river and harbor improvements, deepening channels, hydraulic filling 
lota for and rock work, tunnels, railroad construction, sewers and waterways. 
PERSONNEL: 

RICHARD A. a eae 9 President GEORGE H. BACOT, — President in Charge of 

JOSEPH N. SE Secretary & Treasurer peeerieee Production 

T. K. BE AUGHNESS, "Assistant Treasurer JOHN REILL Vice- President in Charge of 

A. M. LEIMKUHLER, Assistant Treasurer iy York & tice England Areas 

G. DONALD SCHAUB, Assistant Secretary L. EARL DIXON, Vice-President in Charge of 

C. WARREN BLACK, Vice-President in Charge of West Coast Operations 

Engineering and Construction W. ¢. re Vice-President in Charge of 
redging 


MAIN OFFICE: Arundel Building, Pier 2, Pratt Street, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
Branches: BROOKLYN, N. Y—MIAMI, FLA. 











P. M. BARGER LUMBER COMPANY 
OUNT AIRY GRANITE Wholesale Lumber—Mouldings and Shingles 


Statesville, N. C. 











Peerless Beauty and Strength Branch Office: 
P. ©. Box 5998, Bethesda Station, ‘Washington 14, D.C. q 
THE NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP'N. BARGER MILLWORK COMPANY | 
Mount Airy, N.C. Wholesale Windows and Doors 
ee Statesville, N. C. 








DREDGING 


FILLING, LAND RECLAMATION, CANALS, PORT WORKS 
RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS—DEEP WATERWAYS AND SHIP CHANNELS 











1 We are especially equipped to execute all kinds of dredging, 

$ reclamation and port works in Southern waters. 

‘ Correspondence invited from corporate and private interests everywhere. 
Contractors to the Federal Government 

. ATLANTIC GULF AND PACIFIC CoO. 





15 Park Row, NEW YORK 7 Citizens State Bank Bldg., HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
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(Continued from page 41) 
manufacture in the South are those 
capable of being made from steel 
now being produced in the section. 

Listing does not necessarily 
mean that no southern firms make 
the items named. It does indicate 
that the investigators found suffi- 
cient demand to encourage new 


Saws Cans 

Screws Kitchenware 
Buckets Wheelbarrows 
Boilers Wrenches 


Iron Propucts 
As in the case of steel, the pur- 
chasing agents list some articles 
already made in the South but 
which in their judgment still offer 
attractive manufacturing oppor- 


Pipe fittings 

Fire plugs 

Iron gears 

Shoe heel plates 

Clothes hooks 

Electric irons 

Lifting jacks 

Cast iron sprock- 
ets 


Buyers Suggest New Factory Lines 


Stove lid lifters 
Guy anchor platy 
Pulleys 
Conveyor idler 
rollers 
Conveyor chaiy 
rollers 
Coal stokers 
Iron valves 


TEXTILES 







































manufacturing. 


STEEL Propucts 


Axes 
Brake 
tions 


shoe sec- 


Boxes (for electric 


installations) 
Cloth, wire screen 
Conduits 
Discs, heat treated 
harrow 
Fence, chain link, 
posts and acces- 
sories 
Pipe fittings 
Marine fittings 
Steel furniture 
Butts and hinges 
Steel cabinets 
Bottle and jar caps 
Chain 
Stove pipes 
Pulleys 
Welding rods 
Wire rope 


Galvanized ware 

Highway rolled 
strip guards 

Hammers 

Harrow teeth 

Hatchets 

Metal lockers 

Shelving 

Horse shoes 

Shovels 

Steel, cold finished 
rounds and 
squares 

Steel sheets for 
vitreous enamel- 
ing 

Garden tools 

Brick and cement 
workers’ tools 

Picks 

Tinware 

Steel sash and ac- 
cessories 


tunities. Moreover, they find, “ 


many cases the product is made to 
blueprint specifications and repre- 
sents a special job — hence the 
buyer often finds it advantageous 
to purchase from a Northern or 
Eastern source.” 

The items which they believe jus- 
tify new or expanded manufacture 


are: 

Anchors 

Anvils 

Automobile, truck 
and tractor 
parts 

Bases for building 
columns, lamp 
posts, flag poles, 
machinery 

Low pressure boil- 
ers 

Barrel bolts 

Pillow blocks 


Cabinet catches 

Electric capstans 

Malleable iron 
castings 

Well casing 

Casters 

Air compressors 

Iron cocks 

Pump cylinders 

Stove pipe damp- 
ers 

Cast iron elec- 
trical equipment 


The purchasing agents’ Commit 
tee on Textiles finds certain pogg. 
bilities in new lines, and review 
the shift to the South already a. 
complished in this industry. 

Looking into new fields with Ak. 
bama particularly in mind (th 
same thing might apply to othe 
states—Ed.), it finds possibility ip 
manufacture of oil cloth and ho. 
iery, and believes that from fabrig 
already produced in the South 
could come profitable lines of— 


Work clothing Play clothes 
Men’s cotton hand- Cotton belting 


kerchiefs Cotton rugs 
Wash dresses, and Curtain goods 

suits Cotton batts 
Chenille robes oe 
Bedspreads Blankets 
Cotton blouses Sheets 
Uniforms Pillow cases 








The locomotive illustrated is a 50-ton Diesel elec- 
tric placed in service at the plant of the Scullin Steel 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


This design has been developed especially for 
heavy duty steel mill and industrial plant switching. 


als BALDWIN 
GROUP 
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DIESEL ELECTRICS 


in switching: service 


CUT OPERATING COSTS 
FIFTY PER CENT or more 


THE SATISFACTORY PER- 
FORMANCE OF THIS INITIAL 
INSTALLATION WAS _ RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR THE PUR- 
CHASE OF FOUR MORE LO- 


COMOTIVES. 





THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE CO. 
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- THE AETNA STEEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
a JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Contractors CRUSHED LIMESTONE & CRUSHED GRANITE 


ee — FOR Road Building, Concrete 
Atlanta, Georgia 








Railroad Ballast, Furnace Flux 
Filter Stone, Agstone 
Limestone Sand 


CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL CO. Four Plants Located on N. & W. and A. C. L. Railways 











Chattanooga, Tennessee 10,000 tons daily capacity 
Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, W. W. BOXLEY & COMPANY 
centegeenependintigndiy 711 Boxley Building, Roanoke 10, Va. 







LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
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Mobile, the Nation’s Fastest-Growing City 


(Continued from page 40) 


The Mobile City Lines carried 
6,000,000 passengers in 1940 and 
25,000,000 in 1943 

The Alabama Power Company 
has built a new $10,000,000 steam 
electric generating plant to serve 
with two high tension transmis- 
sion lines in meeting the electricity 
demands of Mobile. 35,750 electric 
meters are now installed in Mobile, 
compared with 24,200 in 1940. 
Electric energy used in 1943 was 
387,000,000 KWH — in 1940 the 
local consumption of electricity 
was 233,000,000 KWH. 

The Mobile Gas Service Cor- 
poration has built a new pipe line 
into Mobile from Lirette, Louisi- 
ana, to supplement the pipe line 
serving this city from Monroe, 
Louisiana. 

The new $2,000,000 dial system 
of the Southern Bell Telephone 
Company in Mobile is handling 
300,000 local calls each day, com- 
pared with 127,000 calls daily three 
years ago. 24,000 telephones are 
now in use — 14,000 telephones 
served Mobile in 1940, 


Daily newspaper circulation has 
increased from 42,000 to 95,000 in 
three years. 

Public hospitals have added 225 
beds to their facilities. Extensive 
additions have been made to the 
United States Marine Hospital. 

A new trade school, the John B. 
Waterman Technical School, has 
been built and donated to the 
County School Board. Extension 
Centers of the Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute and the University of 
Alabama are training thousands 
of local war workers in college 
level technical subjects. Aviation 
students are being given pre-pre- 
flight training at Spring Hill Col- 
lege. 

Important civilian agencies of 
the Federal Government maintain- 
ing offices in Mobile are the U. S. 
Maritime Commission, War Ship- 

ping Administration, National 
Housing Agency, War Production 
Board, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Civil Service, Office of De- 
fense Transportation, War Man- 
power Commission, and the Presi- 


Production Areas. 

Since the Alabama State Docks 
were built in 1925, Mobile has 
experienced steady industrial 
progress with new plants estab. 
lished for the production of 
pulp and paper, insulation board, 
gasoline, asbestos roofing, crack. 
ers, Ships, compound lumber, alum. 
ina, carbon, paper boxes, multiple. 
wall paper bags, steel casings, gal. 
vanized metal products, and other 
products new to Mobile industry, 
Enough paper is manufactured in 
Mobile every month to lay a sheet 
twenty feet wide around the world 
at the equator. 

The substantial progress which 
Mobile has been making for twen. 
ty years has enabled it to assume 
one of the outstanding war produc. 
tion jobs of the Nation. This city 
which has lived under the flags of 
six nations and played a strong 
role in the history of the World for 
more than two and a quarter cen- 
turies is now reaching new 
heights of influence and responsi- 
bility with full contribution to the 
cause of humanity. 





COMPLETE 
SHIPPING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


dent’s Committee for Congested 


YOUR SHIPMENTS are IMPORTANT 


Whatever their destination.. 


- CLEAR 


..-EASILY READ...PERMANENT STEN- 
CILLED ADDRESSED SHIPMENTS will 
help to speed and insure their deliv- 
ery on time. Diagraph-Bradley non- 
settling, non-clogging stencil and 
marking inks have been developed 
through 50 years of research to do 
the best job of marking for you. 


DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY 











STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES 
FOR CUTTING LETTERS 
yy", 4", ¥y”, WA”, 1” end 134” HIGH 
Most export shipments require 1%’ letters, or larger 


€ 
Da DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY 


STENCIL MACHINES 


*DIAGRAPH BRADLEY STENCIL MACHINE CORPORATION 
1O. 30 DIAGRAPH BRADLEY BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI 
| DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











WORLD‘S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF STENCIL MACHINES 
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Safety One Man’ 


BARREL TRUCK 


sheet es © of a 4 WHEEL TRUCKS NO. 90. 


© = 
world © opie ; m0 : ee Trucker never touches barrel 
eee , and —— Ai Automatic loading and unloading 
SS lash 


Sliding two-in-one chime hook 
























Safe—no backstrain 
Balanced—truck carries load 
Easy rolling—Hyatt bearings 
Lifetime use—welded steel 


A Cinch for One Man 


Safer, faster, easier way for one man to handle 
barrels, drums, kegs up to 1000 lbs. Chime hook 
engages rim and cast steel prongs slide under drum 
instant trucker pulls truck back. That’s all there 
is to it! Rubber tired wheels. 


Write for New Catalog No. 43 










2 WHEEL TRUCKS 


























BELT LACING | 
and FASTENERS |= 
for transmission 
and 
conveyor belts 





PATTERN SHOP 
MACHINERY 
THE WEAK 
LINK 


IN YOUR 
PRODUCTION 






















7 “JUST A HAMMER TO APPLY IT"’ 


ALLIGATOR 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


STEEL BELT LACING 


World famed in general serv- steel, “Monel Metal’ and non- 
ice for strength and long life. A magnetic alloys. Long lengths 
flexible steel-hinged joint,smooth supplied if needed. Bulletin A-60 
on both sides. 12 sizes. Made in gives complete details. 


L—— FLEXCO [EID ——] 


BELT FASTENERS AND RIP PLATES 


For conveyor and elevator belts magnetic and abrasion resisting 
of all thicknesses, makes a tight alloys. 
butt joint of great strength and By using Flexco HD Rip Plates, 
durability. Compresses belt ends damagedconveyor belting can be 
between toothed cugees plates. returned to satisfactory service. 
Templates and FLEXCO Clips The extra length gives a long 
speed application. 6sizes. Made grip on edges of rip or patch. 
in steel, ‘Monel Metal’, non-  Flexco Tools and Rip Plate Tool 
are used. For complete 
information ask for 


































STRENGTHEN 
IT 
WITH 
HIGH GRADE 
WOODWORKING 
MACHINERY 





















BUILT BY 7 \ Bulletin F-100. 

u ‘ A Sold poo gga 

JL.A.FAY & EGAN co. % FLEXIBLE STEEL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO LACING CO. 


SINCE 1830 















4690 Lexington St. 
Chicago, Ill. 









“CONVEYOR BELTS EASILY FASTENED” 
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Do not look for American industry to 
blossom forth immediately after the 
war with a lot of new models and new 
products of startling design, warns Mc- 
Kinsey & Company, management con- 
sultants of New York and Boston. Sum- 
marizing the findings reached by them 
after a survey of the leading consumer 
goods industries, they say: 

“Those American consumers who ex- 
pect shortly to be able to buy motor ears, 
refrigerators and other mechanical 
items used in the home, quite different 
in design and performance from the 
models of 1941, are very likely to be 
disappointed. 

“Should they be preparing themselves 
for such unusual developments as com- 
mutation by helicopter, replacement of 
the lowly freight car by the cargo plane, 
and substitution of electronics for man- 
ual services in their household, their dis- 
appointment is practically assured.” 

Findings in the survey, according to 
Meiinsey, point unmistakably to the 
fact that when normal peacetime opera- 
tions are started once again the output 
of almost all industrial plants will be 
quite similar in design and performance 
to the products of pre-Pearl Harbor 
days. 

Says the survey: “The new post-war 
automobile, for example, may appear at 
first glance to be a different car from the 





Startling New Products Unlikely 


In Immediate Postwar Manufacturing 


1941 models, but it is quite likely that 
the changes will be the result of the 
elimination or addition of certain unim- 
portant accessories, largely decorative 
in character, the basic details of power, 
weight, speed and gas consumption be- 
ing essentially the same as in the late 
pre-war models. 

“And the same condition will be true 
of household products. It isn’t that the 
engineers and designers have lost their 
skill, or that management is in a slump, 
but rather that the resources of Amer- 
ican industry have been absorbed in the 
production of armaments to such an ex- 
tent that there has been neither time 
nor opportunity to plan for the produc- 
tion of new models for peacetime.” 

The best that can be hoped for is that 
with the advent of peace in Europe, 
most American manufacturers will be 
able to take up again at about the point 
they left off some two years ago. Says 
the report: “However, they will not be 
able to do this immediately, and the 
time lag is a more serious matter than 
most Americans realize. 

“Few people realize that the produc- 
tion of a motor car and various other 
mechanical units in popular use involves 
the services of hundreds, and in some 
instances,, thousands of supplying com- 
panies, each producing some material or 
accessory item which must be brought 


from distant points in an orderly Way 
to the final place of assembly. 

“It required the better part of a yey 
under the urgent pressures of war ty 
convert this complicated industrig) 
organism into an efficient producer Of 
armament. It is extremely doubtful i, 
reconversion can be effected in less time 
More likely a considerably greater ting 
spread will be required.” 





An Industrial Genius 
(Continued from page 33) 
also a help-win-the-war project of 
large proportions. 

Now the younger Ingalls is following 
in his father’s footsteps, although he jg 
learning from a different angle the 
answers to many a puzzling questigy 
which his father already has solved. 

It was the revolutionary idea of I, 
galls Sr., to prefabricate much of the 
steel for his ships at the Birmingham 
plant, then ship the parts, plainly 
marked and ready for installation, more 
than 300 miles to Pascagoula and about 
100 miles to Decatur. 

The “world’s longest assembly line” 
to Pascagoula, with trailers and flat 
cars forming an endless belt to keep ma- 
terial moving, is saving more efficient 
and speedier. It is something new in 
shipbuilding. 

So is Ingalls, the painter with an ae 
countant’s view of figures, something 
unique among industrialists. 
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"A Fitting Grating For Every Purpose” 
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Press-Lockeo 


IRVING SUBWAY GRATING CO., INC. 


AIN OFFICE AND PLANT: 


M 
5031 27 ST., LONG ISEAND CITY, 1 NEW YORK 


SCREW MACHINE PARTS 


STEEL - BRASS - STAINLESS- 





May we solve 


your 
Screw machine problems? 
SAMUEL J. SHIMER & SONS 


MILTON, PENNS 








YLVANIA. 






— ESTABLISHED 1902 — 


QA Strong 
‘ Durable 
Tractive 

Admits Light 

Self-Cleaning 


Fit Guaranteed 


FT. OF PARK AVE., EMERYVILLE, 8 "CALIFORNIA 








WESTERN DIVISION 











STEEL 











While politanm in its ¢ ap- 
peal, and modern ap to this momest 
in ite equipment, there is a peculiar 
flavor of The Old South here which 
Southerners are quick te note and 
appreciate. They feel eat home and A 
come back to us again and again. 





Rates $3.00 per day oud up. Bovery 
room with beth or shower. 
Centrally lecated. 
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Cr 


ushing Coal 


at a cost of 


less than one cent per ton, 


including power, labor, 
maintenance, interest on 
investment and depreciation 


a common, everyday achievement 





Write for new Bulletin describing and illustrating 
the patented "Rolling Ring” principle. 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO. 
1149 Macklind Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 


“PENNSYLVANIA” 
IMPACTORS 





IMPACTORS are designed for reducing Silicious Ores, 
Furnace Refractories and a wide range of Industrial 
Minerals, Chemicals, Steel Turnings, etc. IMPACTORS 
have unusually large reduction ratios. 
THESE IMPACTORS are cageless and the impact-batting 
in mid-air crushes against a series of powerful anvils. 
With no cage to hold it, out goes the feed with no 
attrition rubbing. 
ENGINEERS prefer “‘cubed’’ products for roads and con- 
crete. IMPACTOR reductions are distinctly ‘‘cubing’’ with 
relatively few ‘“‘spalls’” or ‘‘flats.”’ 
AN EXCLUSIVE advantage is their reversibility. 
POWERFUL, SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION, FEW 
WEARING PARTS, ALL HIGHLY ACCESSIBLE. 
Bulletins and full information available for 
responsible inquirers. 





1706 Liberty Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Associated with Fraser & Chalmers Engineering Works, London, England. 
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1905 


Vertical 





FLEXIBLE SHAFT 
and 


Three on M A Cc H I N E S 


Up to 1% 





Our thirty-ninth year in this 


The Largest Exclusive Flexible 
Shaft Equipment Manufacturers. 


ZONE 40 





HP One Hundred Twenty-five Types and Sizes 


Ys TO 3 H. P. 
ON TO VICTORY 


END FOR es Swivel Yoke 
cabas OG Types—\4 to 1¥2 HP. 


High Speed § 
Steel 
Rotary 
Files 
and 
Ground 
Cutters 






industry. 
'f 
QUALITY MACHINES ONLY 


N. A. STRAND & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
5001 NO. WOLCOTT AVE. 














WEBB 
PLATE BENDING ROLLS 


PYRAMID AND INITIAL TYPES 


Various Sizes and Capacities 
Prompt Delivery on Standard Sizes 
Special Machines Built on Order 


Write for Bulletin 


THE WEBB CORP. 


Manufacturers 
WEBB CITY, MO. 
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(Continued from page 54) 
Everett Knapp, erect processing plant ware- 


house at 311 S. 8 


th St 


GAINES COUNTY — Phillips Petroleum 
Co., Philtower Building, Tulsa, Okla., will 
erect a gasoline plant in the Seminole field 
in Gaines County in 228-G-WTR; 57 miles of 
gathering lines will supply 20,000,000 cubic 






Southern Industrial Expansion 


feet of gas daily; connection with Phillips’ 
— pipe line will provide an 
outlet. 

YOAKUM COUNTY—Shell Oil Co., Inc., 
Mayo Building, Tulsa, Okla., and Coltexo 
Corp., will erect a second plant in the Was- 
son area in Yoakum County, being in the 
NW of 827-D-John H. Gibson; will handle 
50,000,000 cubic feet of gas daily; materials 





Square edge bars for safe footing. 
Hexagonal cross bars for neat appearance. 
Gary-Riveted Grating 


Send for attractive paper-weight sample, which is yours for the asking. 
Catalogues upon request. 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING CO., 2700 E. 5th Street, GARY, INDIANA 


GARY 


WELDED 
GRATING 


$2 Gary Stair Treads 











GALVANIZING 


Have it done by Philadelphia’s OLDEST, 
the Country’s LARGEST 

—HOT DIP JOB GALVANIZER— 
Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 


EQY 
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PERFORATED 


METALS 


We carry a large stock for 


immediate shipment. 
Send for Our Catalogue. 


Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St., L. 1. City, N. Y. 








CONCRETE MIXERS 
CONTRACTORS PUMPS : 


E. F. CRAVEN COMPANY 


Greensboro, N. C. 


washers and scrubbers, sand 
volving and vibrating screens, elevators, 
conveyors, dryers, jigs, hoists. Complete 
portable, semi-portable and stationary 


are being ordered in expectation of egy 
WPB and PAW approval of the project, } 

WACO—Brown & Root, Inc., P. O. Box: 
Houston, has contract for construction 4 
steel and reinforced concrete factory build 
ing, 175,000 sq. ft.; General Tire & Rubbe 
Co., c/o William O'Neill, President, an; 
Robert Iredell, Chief Engineer, Akron, Ohi, 
owners; Giffels & Vallet, Inc., 243 W. Coy: 
gress St., Detroit, Mich., Archts. é 

FREEPORT—Dow Chemical Co., Mig 
land, Mich., announced that Ethyl Do, 
Chemical Co.’s Freeport plant will be jp. 
creased approximately 180 per cent of its 
present size with the construction of a ney 
addition on site adjoining present plan. 
— Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has the ¢q,! 
ract. 

HARLINGEN—Food_ Machinery Corp, 
Texas Division, Harlingen, contemplaty 
erection of combination manufacturing 
plant and warehouse for spring, 1944; buil¢: 
ing will be 12 t.; conc. floor; mag. 
onry side walls ; either steel or wood roofeop. 
struction; tar and gravel roofing, ete, Wij 
contain offices, vaults, display rooms, toile 
rooms, stock rooms; mixing plant; labor. 
tory; material bins, etc.; site purchased. 
preliminary plans complete, final play 
will be prepared as soon as availability ¢ 
materials has been more definitely dete. 
mined; will probably call for bids; Bar. 
a Cocke, Archt., Maverick Bldg., San Ap. 
onio. 

HOUSTON—B. W. Holtz, 1318 Sul Rogs 
St., has contract, work started, on one story 
shop building 1922 W. Gray Avenue fo 
Independent Exploration Co. 


VIRGINIA 


LYNCHBURG—Lynchbury Locker-Stor. 
age Co., Davis, president, has permit for 
the construction of a quick-frozen food 
unit to be built on a lot in the wholesale 
food district at a cost of $45,000; it wil, 
contain some 1, quick-freezing lockers, 

DANVILLE—City receives bids Jan. 4 
for erection of $50,000 substation; granted 
priorities by War Production Board for 
needed materials. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
MARTINSBURG—Dr. T. K. Oates ac. 
quired 5 acres of land; erect plant to be 
operated by Eastern Fruit Growers Co. 


GRAVEL 


Single and double roll and jaw crushers, 
hammer. mills, super dry pans, steel log 


drags, re- 


crushing, screen- 
ing and washing 
plants. for differ- 
ent capacities of 
any materials. 


























Pumps— Deep-Well Plunger and 
Turbine 
Strainers— and other well supplies 
WATER PRESSURE SYSTEMS 


A. D. COOK, Ine. 


Lawrenceburg, Indiana 




















LAMORGA 


PIPE & FOUNDRY CO 
= ~~ 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 












FRUITS-VEG 


A.K.ROBINS & CO.INC 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 





CANNING MACHINERY 
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BALTIMORE,MD 
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“ st Ler abling Quincy Compressors to establish 
by Pe new standards of over-all efficiency, C . 
dependability and versatility in the ‘ ‘ ; : 
fempit field of compressed air — Radia- i 
fact tion is increased 12%. Lubrication is a Tt 
i built pov thorough and positive. More og 4 a r r | @) q e) n rons 
+ Mas. 20 of experience in the manufac- 3 
— page ot penne exclusively has 3 Pp ERFOR'ATING 
m8, toilet helped make the name “Quincy” first 5631 Fillmore St., Chicage 44, Ill. 
& labor. choice in air compressors. Let Quincy 114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 
. Dla! Air Compressor Specialists help you 
bility of solve your problems. Quincy Compressor 
. : = Co., Department R-7, Quincy, Illinois. 
San An. 
Sul Rogs Uf @ 
ave Cincy 
nue for 
COMPRESSORS: 
=e oy 7 METALS 
mit for 
Solan SIXTY YEARS’ experience in 
ie wil Metal Perforating is your assurance of 
| a satisfactory job. 
zrante Made to your specifications 
tol. and shipped promptly. 
Metal Sample Plate on Request. 
. ERDLE PERFORATING COMPANY, 
“to 171 York Street Rochester, (11) N. Y. 
‘0, 
For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 
Steel, Stainless pes —— ‘eo 
° e y ze, . , Zine, Lead, n 
Gates—Intake, Sluiceway and Spillway Te ea <0 citar satis «5 oats 
perforated as required, and for all kinds 
e ° ~ of screens. Send for new Catalog. 
Hydraulic Turbines — Francis and CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 
: 490 Johnston Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Propeller Types 
Rack Rakes 
4 Trash Racks 
Valves—Pipe Line and Penstock 
, =HENDRICK 
PERFORATED METALS 
Screens and grilles 
in all commercially rolled metals, 
all standard and special designs. 
Write for literature 
NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING HENDRICK MANUFACTURING co. 
un eet, Carbondale, Pa. 
AND DRY DOCK COMPANY « semnnagcey Mw Opn fe etn ke 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 
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Sure, that Saturday night pay en- 
velope’s bulging. But let me tell you 
something, brother, before you spend 
a dime ... That money’s mine too! 


I can take it. The mess out here. 
And missing my wife and kid. 

What I can’t take is you making 
it tougher for me. Or my widow, if 
that’s how it goes. And brother, it 
will make it tough—if you splurge 
one dime tonight. You’re making 
money. More money than there’s 
stuff to buy. Money that can sock 
the cost of living to kingdom come 
—if you blow it! So hang on, till the 
job’s done. On to every last dime 
—till the squeal means a hole in the 
seat of your pants! 


You’re working . . . and I’m fight- 
ing ... for the same thing. But you 
could lose it for both of us—without 
thinking. A guy like you could start 
bidding me right out of the picture 
tonight. And my wife and kid. There 
not being as much as everybody’d 
like to buy—and you having the 
green stuff. But remember this, 
brother—everything you buy helps 
to send prices kiting. Up. UP. AND 












UP. Till that fat pay envelope can’t 
buy you a square meal. 


Stop spending. For yourself. Your 
kids. And mine. That, brother, is 
sense. Not sacrifice. 


Know what I’d do with that dough 
... if I’d the luck to have it? 


I’d buy War Bonds—and, God, 
would J hang on to them! (Bonds 
buy guns—and give you four bucks 
for your three!) . . . I’d pay back 
that insurance loan from when Mol- 
lie had the baby . . . I’d pony up for 
taxes cheerfully (knowing they’re 
the cheapest way to pay for this war) 
. . . ’d sock some in the savings 
bank, while I could . . . I’d lift a load 
off my mind with more life insurance. 


And I wouldn’t buy a shoelace 
till I’'d looked myself square in the 
eye and knew I couldn’t do without. 





(You get to knowin’—out here— 
what you can do without.) 


I wouldn’t try to profit from this 
war—and I wouldn’t ask more for 
anything I had to sell—seeing we're 
all in this together. 

I’ve got your future in my rifle 
hand, brother. But you’ve got both 
of ours, in the inside of that stuffed- 
up envelope. You and all the other 
guys that are lookin’ at the Main 
Street shops tonight. 


Squeeze that money, brother. It’s 
got blood on it! 


Use it up . . . wear it out, wee 


make it do...or do without seep 


A United States war message prepared by the W ar Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by the Magazine Publishers of Amerits 
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ROPE BUYERS GUIDE— ' 

A new 160-page wire rope buyers’ guide, 
eontaining helpful information on the con- 
gervation of wire rope and latest tables and 

ation in accordance with new simpli- 
ractice on wire rope, is offered by the 
yacWhyte Co., Kenosha, Wis. Letterhead 
uests for Buyers Guide G-15 to Jessel 
§ Whyte, Pres., MacWhyte Co., Kenosha, 


Wis. 


BOOKLET ON POWDER METALLURGY— 
The Keystone Carbon Co., Saint Marys, 
Pa., has issued a 32-page booklet relating 
the advantages and latest applications of 
powdered metal parts. Types of design, 
porous bronze and iron bearings and graph- 
ite impregnated brass bearings are cov- 
ered, and the booklet will be of interest to 
those interested in low friction materials. 


CARE OF CHAIN BELT DRIVES— 

artime Care of Chain Drives, a_ booklet 
just published by the Chain Belt Co., 1600 
V. Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wis., is pre- 
pared with the idea of helping users get the 
most out of their existing drives and save 
costly delays and unnecessary expense, Ask 
for bulletin No, 435. 


LATE CATALOG OF JACKS— ’ 

A new complete catalog, streamlined for 
war work, has been issued by The Duff- 
Norton Manufacturing Co. featuring the 
company’s wide line of jacks for all jobs of 
lifting, lowering, pushing and pulling. Cop- 
ies may be secured by writing the Duff- 
Norton Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RAILROAD FACTS— 

The 143 edition of Railroad Facts, an 
informative and useful booklet prepared by 
the Western Railways’ Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations, is available to executives who 
desire terse, comprehensive information on 
matters pertaining to rail carriers. Make 
request to the committee at 105 W. Adams 
St, Chicago, Ill. 


UES OF CALCIUM CHLORIDE— 

Anew folder on the many uses of calcium 
chloride is announced by the Solvay Sales 
Corporation. In simple, non-technical lan- 
guage it tells how calcium chloride may be 
ued for concrete, fire protection, ending 
dust and weeds, thawing and skid-proofing 
ice, drying air and gases and other uses. 
Copies may be had from Solvay Sales Corp., 
# Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. Ask for 
“all-purpose” folder. 


WORKERS’ HEALTH PROBLEMS— 

A wartime guide to the industrial health 
and staying powers of the millions of 
America’s war workers, a problem regarded 
by Industry equally important as its own 
great battle of production, has been pub- 
lished by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. The booklet, entitled “Health on 
the Production Front,” is comprehensive in 
its study of workers’ health, and is the re- 
sult of related surveys and studies made of 
the health problem within the nation’s 
plants, factories, and shops in the past 
year. In its 80 pages the booklet covers 
every, plant problem from absenteeism to 
vitamins, It offers no panaceas nor cure- 
ills for the ever-present problem of im- 
proving the workers’ health, but it does 
suggest to industrial management the most 
effective methods, tested by the trial-and- 
error system, to utilize existing man power 
to the fullest extent known, and in the 
healthiest way possible. 


PLASTICS FACTS— 

new, 24-page, non-technical booklet, 
covering all types of plastics, their uses— 
Present and: post-war—has been issued by 
the Richardson Company, Dept. 100, Mel- 
rose, Ill. Free copies on letterhead requests 
to the company. 


MANGANESE STEEL FOR CLAY PROD- 
UCTS INDUSTRY— 
erican Brake Shoe Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill., has issued an informative 32- 
Page bulletin, detailing the many uses of 
fanganese steel, “the toughest steel known,” 
the Clay Products industry. Indexed and 
anply illustrated, this bulletin, No. 1243-CP, 
be of value to executives and engineers 
of the industry. 
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APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRONIC CON- 
TROL— 


The fundamentals and the various appli- 
cations of electronic control are interesting- 
ly described in a new 12-page bulletin (GEA- 
4126) recently issued by the General Elec- 
tric Company. The publication describes 
and illustrates many practical applications 
of electronic control in resistance welding, 
timing and processing operations as well 
as photoelectric operations involving coun- 
ting, sorting, weighing, and temperature 
eontrols. Address General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


HYDRAULIC VALVES— 

R. D. Wood Co., 400 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa., has issued a 38-page catalog 
containing complete information covering a 
line of stop, check, stop and check, operating 
and safety relief valves; also accumulator 
control valves and a large variety of special 
valves. Engineering data and suggestions 
on the care of hydraulic valves are included 
in the catalog. 


DEMOUNTABLE DOLLY FOR DIESEL 

LOCOMOTIVES— 

A new bulletin published by Whiting 
Corporation, Harvey, Ill., describes their 
new demountable type dolly for changing a 
pair of wheels with motor from under any 
type Diesel-electric locomotive. The cor- 
poration will send the bulletin, No. DT-C- 
401, to interested persons on request. 


TOILET COMPARTMENTS— 

“Toilet Room Environments” is the title 
of a 12-page booklet illustrating several 
types of toilet compartments. It will he 
helpful to those interested in toilet instal- 
lations for schools, institutions, hotels, 
clubs, theaters, ete. Ask The Sanymetal 
Products Co., Ine., 1701 Urbana Rd., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for their catalog No. 8&2. 


SMALL BUSINESS PROBLEMS— 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, Washington, D. C., has 
published a booklet, Small Business, Its 
Place and Problems, by Emerson P. 
Schmidt, Economist, which should be help- 
ful to the small manufacturer who is mak- 
ing a study of post-war readjustments. The 
bulletin does not necessarily reflect the views 
or the opinions of the Chamber which pre- 
sents it with the view to raising questions, 
providing information and presenting views 
and opinions that may be helpful in formu- 
lating policies, particularly for the post war 
era. 


RAILROADS AND THE WAR— 

American Railroads and the War is the 
title of a. 76-page booklet recently issued by 
the Association of American Railroads, 
Washington, D. C. Covering such subjects 
as Railroads and the War, Conserving Car 
Supply, Box Car Situation, Oil Movement 
by Rail, The Tank Car Situation and Rail- 
road Materials and Manpower, the booklet 
is probably the most complete and up-to- 
date information now available on what 
has been done and is being done by the 
American railroads to meet the demands of 
war for mass transportation. 


DIE-LESS DUPLICATING— 

The duplication of metal parts without 
the use of dies is thoroughly covered in the 
latest catalog, No. 44-6, of the O’Neil-Irwin 
Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Amply illustrated, the catalog gives a com- 
prehensive review of the principles of me- 
chanical engineering as applied to the sys- 
tem of duplicating metal parts without the 
use of dies. 


1944 Plastics Program 


The Plastics Materials Manufacturers 
Association plans to broaden its activities 
in 1944, especially along technical lines and 
in the exchange of information useful to the 
war effort. At its January meeting, James 
L. Rodgers of the Plaskon Company was 
reelected president, and William Thiele of 
the Catalin Corporation, vice president. F. 
H. Carman was appointed general manager. 


Opposes Drafting of Chemists 


Drafting of chemists and chemical engi- 
heers needed in industry threatens to pro- 
long the war, Dr. Thomas Midgley, Jr., 
president of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, declares in a message to the Society’s 
40,000 members warning against the deple- 
tion of the nation’s production army. Pro- 
longation of the reconversion period at the 
end of the war is foreseen by Dr. Midgley 
if the number of technical students in the 
colleges and universities continues to 
dwindle. 





In Texas! At Dallas! 


AIRLAWN 


A MODERN PLANNED 
INDUSTRIAL PARK 


... Where some of America’s 
largest industries have factories, 
warehouses and_ general offices, 
Ideally located. See your broker or 
write direct. 


WEICHSEL ESTATES 


803 Great National Life Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 

















A daily service covering the 
16 Southern States 
News items on construction and 
engineering projects 
For contractors, engineers, manufac. 
turers, banks, insurance and bonding 
houses, building supply and material 
dealers. 
Get this service with each morning’s 
mail—-$10.00 a year 
Write Dept. D 
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To 
MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
DEALERS 


of the South 


To help us answer inquiries 
and cooperate with you, 
write us if you want to add 
new accounts to your pres- 
ent list. State the kind of 
representation you are best 
prepared to handle and 
other details. 
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INVENTORY : 
75,000 
60,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 


—= ELEVATED WATER STORAGE TANKS ON TOWERS ==> 


100,006 gallons on 100 ft. tower 


ae 

“<c 
“ec 
“ec 


“cc 


“ 100 ft. 
“ 60 ft. 
“ 140 ft. 
“ $83 ft. 
“60 ft. 
“60 ft. 





All Tested and Approved for 
RE-USE 


With re-erection facilities. 





A. Jay Hofmann 


Plant, Mill & Mine Equipment 





RESALE MACHINERY DEPARTMENT 





Specializing In 


MACHINE TOOL 


Largest New York Stoct 


Send us your inquiries 


AARON MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


45 Crosby St. New York, NE 











Main Offices: NARBERTH, PA.a— 








35-Ton Guy Derrick 


100 Ft. Boom, 115 Ft. Mast, with 4,000 
Ft. of 14%” guy lines, running line, 
sheaves, bull-wheel, ete., complete. 


3-Drum Hoisting Engine 
Swinging Engine 
80 Hp. Boiler 


with oil burning equipment 


Wire Rope Slings 


for heavy loads. 
Entire Lot......$3,940.00 
F. O. B. Jacksonville, Florida 


THE AETNA IRON & STEEL CO. 








easamn MACHINERY 


Machine Tools 
Power Plant Equipment 


When you need re- 
built machinery bring 
your problems to us. 


Everything from o Pulley to a Powerhouse 


THE O'BRIEN MACHINERY CO. 


PHILADELPHIA'S LARGEST MACHINERY DEALERS AND EXPORTERS 


113 N. THIRD ST. © PHILADELPHIA, 6, PA. 
Bell Phone: Morket 4180, Cable Address: O Brien Phila 








Machine Tools 


METAL WORKING MCHRY. 
WOOD WORKING MCHRY. 
WELDING EQUIPMENT 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
ELECTRIC MACHINERY 


NEW and REBUILT | 


CHANDLER MACHINERY CO. 


120 Houston St. N.E. Atlanta 3, Ga. 











FOR SALE 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


1—2874 CFM Ingersoll Rand 
Pre Two Stage Synchronous 
Motor driven Air Compressor 
for 100# Pressure, 3 Phase, 
60 Cycle, 2200 Volt. 


1—1500 CFM Ingersoll Rand 
XPV Compound Steam Driven 
Compressor 100% Air Pres- 
sure, 150# Steam Pressure. 
Excellent Condition. 


Address No. 9580 ¢/o Mfrs. Record 


Modern Al 
COMPRESSORS 


ALL TYPES AND SIZES 
Correctly Rebuilt 
Guaranteed 


EARL E. KNOX COMPANY 


12 WEST 2ND 8ST. ERIE, 























ALBERT PIPE ‘SUPPLY. (0 In ita 


Berry and North I3'™ St Brooklyn.NY 





FOR SALE 


Guaranteed used steel pipe and boiler tubes 
Wood and Steel Tanks 
Buildings, Valves and Fittings 


JOS. GREENSPON'S SON PIPE CORP. 








i 
t 
q 


| lA A 


Natl. Stock Yds., St. Clair Co., Ill. 


LBERT s DAVIDSON PIPE CORP} 


MN 





Hi NEW-USED-UNTESTED| 


i= | I ill > Wil TO 


2nd Ave. SOth-S1st St. e572 7909 Brocklyn.NY} 








PIPE 


dee etn 8b guaranteed weitabie fer ai 


MARINE M METAL & SUPPLY CO. 
167 South Street, New York Ci 





T 
w N 
APY VEWLUSED °S 
GREENPOINT IRON c PIPE Co. INC. 








VALVES 


(ndustrial and Marine Bronze, Iron Body 
& Steel. Large Complete Stocks %* to 36” 
me. Fairbanks, Powell & Lunken- 
eimer. 
oy sag Quality Distributors 
. New York 
xd _ Nationwide Shipments 
Call MUrray Hill 3-3408 











FOR SALE 


WATER SOFTENING 
AND PURIFICATION SYSTEM © 


International, 36,000 gallons per 
hour, hot-flow softener. i 
Sedimentation tank, heaters, m 
ers, S84” dia. filters, pump, ete. 


HETZ CONSTRUCTION CO. © 
P. O. Box 507 Allentown, Pa. 
Phone: 3-5887 


OVERHEAD CRA 


14%4-Ton Euclid 3 Motor, 3 ph., 4 
cy., 220 vo. 26 Ft. Span. Floor Com-| 
trol. Phila. Stock—Prompt ship! 


ment. 


DELTA EQUIPMENT CO. 
148 N. 3d St., Phila. 6, Po. 


FOR SALE 
ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT | 


Double cast iron sectional bins vith 
Hey! & Patterson electrified s 
hoist and transfer car. 


HETZ CONSTRUCTION CO. 
P. O. Box 507 


Allentown, 
3-5887 
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= RESALE MACHINERY DEPARTMENT 


= FT EVATED WATER STORAGE TANKS ON TOWERS ==> 
INVENTORY: 100,006 gallons on 100 4 tower 








Specializing In 


MACHINE TOOLS| 


Largest New York Stock 


All Tested and A re for Send us your inquiries 





With re-erection facilities. AARON MACHINERY 
A. Jay Hofmann COMPANY 
Plant, Mill & Mine Equipment 45 Crosby St. New York, N. Y. 
Main Offices: NARBERTH, PA.—— 


35-Ton Guy Derrick FOR SALE Mo d ern A | R 
100 Ft. Boom, 115 Ft. Mast, with 4,000 PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Ft. of 14%” guy lines, running line, 
sheaves, bull-wheel, etc., complete. 1—2874 CFM Ingersoll Rand 

Pre Two Stage Synchronous 


cous ° Motor driven Air Compressor 
3-Drum Hoisting Engine for 100# Pressure, 3 Phase, ALL TYPES AND SIZES 


— ° 60 Cycle, 2200 Volt. , 
Swinging Engine 11500 crm Ingersoll Ran ‘ Correctly Rebuilt 
‘ ompound Steam Driven eed 

80 Hp. Boiler Compressor 100# Air Pres- Guarant 


. fi 6 : , 1504 St P. 
ee Sees ee EARL E. KNOX COMPANY 


* * 2 WEST 2ND 8T. ERIE, PA. 
Wire Rope Slings Address No. 9580 c/o Mfrs. Record 
for heavy loads. 












































SiOD TERE FOR SALE 
Entire Lot...... $3,940.00 cance © WATER SOFTENING 


F. O. B. Jacksonville, Florida 
THE AETNA IRON & STEEL co. | | WANaqMa1)3 apy ij 1) i suennimennghiinnay 


Berry and North 13! St Brooklyn.NY International, 36,000 gallons per 


hour, hot-flow softener. 
( ) Sedimentation tank, heaters, mix- 

















FOR SALE ers, S84” dia. filters, pump, ete. 


REBUILT MACHINERY saa lea HETZ CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Buildings, Valves and Fittings P. O. Box 507 Allentown, Pa. 


Machine Tools JOS. GREENSPON'S SON PIPE CORP. Phone: 3-5887 
Natl. Stock Yds., St. Clair Co., Ill. 


Power Plant Equipment 
LBERT ¢ DAVIDSON PIPE CORP} 
When you need re- | Dp el min | OVERHEAD CRANE 


built machinery bring NEW re UNTESTED | | Parr ee 


' 
your problems to us. S| cy., 220 vo. 26 Ft. Span. Floor Con- 
Wy Ave. el he St. £71904 wih Y’ trol. Phila. Stock—Prompt  ship- 


Everything from o Pulley to a Powerhouse Pp I Pp ment. 
i Ope eae E. DELTA EQUIPMENT CO. 


PHILAOCELPHIA'S LARGEST MACHINERY DEALERS AND EXPORTERS Rosen itloned Tas os i new tirvade and 1 couplings, ob 
113 N. THIRD ST. = PHILADELPHIA, 6, PA. a alt 148 N. 3d St., Phila. 6, Pa. 
Bell Phone: Market 4180, Cable Address: O Brien Phila MARINE M METAL & SUPPLY Cc 

167 South Street, New York City | 


ei FOR SALE 


M a ch ine To 0 | S S ond = ! ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


TT 
METAL WORKING MCHRY. on ra Te Sizesia Sto NS Gs 
Double cast iron sectional bins with 


WOOD WORKING MCHRY. NEW-USED 
WELDING EQUIPMENT Abit Eee merit || Heyl & Patterson electrified skip, 


AIR COMPRESSORS v ALVES hoist and transfer car. 


ELECTRIC MACHINERY {ndustrial and Marine Bronze, Iron Body 
& Steel. ‘3 HETZ CONSTRUCTION CO. 
NEW and REBUILT Jenkins, Fairbanks, Powell & *Lunkes- 
beimer. P. O. Box 507 Allentown, Pa. 


Metropolit lity Dt 
CHANDLER MACHINERY CO. roy seg ery Mag my: vag Phone: 3-5887 


New 
120 Houston St. N.E. Atlanta 3, Ga. For Hourly Nationwide Shipments 
Coll MUrray Hill 3-3408 
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